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SPECIAL MILITARY ANNOUNCEMENT 


Applications for commissions in the United 
States Army Dental Corps will not be received 
until further notice, except from those who 
are actually ordered for induction into the 
military service. For full details of this 


late announcement see page 415 of this issue. 
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Famous Annual September Sale of 


PROFESSIONAL GOWNS 


Stock up now at these remarkably low sale prices. The same expertly 
tailored gowns of fine fabrics and wearing qualities that have made them 
f famous. Launder well, and look fresh and sparkling white. Every garment is 
scientifically pre-shrunk. Come in today, buy a supply. 

Every Gown With White Enameled Snap Fastener 


BACK-OPENING STYLE 


$239 4 for $9.00 


After the sale, $2.95 each 
Here is one of the most pop- 


ular styles, at an especially at- 

tractive price. 
SIDE-OPENING STYLE 

$269 4 For $10.40 


After the sale $3.50 


POPLIN GOWNS 
BACK-OPENING STYLE 
$299 4 For $11.70 
After the sale $3.75 
SIDE-OPENING STYLE 
$349 4 For $13.50 


After the sale $4.25 
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All are half-sleeve models 
in sizes 36 to 46. 
White only. 
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INDISPUTABLE FACTS RECOMMEND 


YOUR PREFERENCE FOR TICONIUM 




















Countless thousands of Ticonium cases have been constructed during the 
last five years and are still being worn. Thousands of dentists have had 
ample and repeated opportunity to check its uniformity, fit, permanence, 
corrosion-resistance, cleanliness, appearance, patient-reaction and dura- 


bility. 


Ticonium is being processed by approximately two hundred fine labora- 
tories throughout the United States, Canada, South America, Australia 
and New Zealand. Laboratories serving the profession with Ticonium 
through these processing laboratories greatly exceed this number and 


represent the widest approval given a non-precious metal by the industry. 


Ticonium is the one non-precious metal that has received wide acceptance 
by dental schools. A substantial number of colleges have Ticonium equip- 


ment in their laboratory. 
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ip- R. D. Elmer & Co., 55 E. Washington St.—Phone Central 5426 
Illinois Dental Laboratory, 4010 W. Madison St.—Phone Nevada 0088 
Oral Art Laboratory, 25 E. Washington St.—Phone Dearborn 8770 
Uptown Dental Laboratory, 4753 Broadway—Phone Long Beach 5480 
M. E. Naughton, 7854 So. Eberhart Ave.—Phone Stewart 0243 


Dental Arts Laboratory, Jefferson Building, Peoria, Ill. 

McInnes Dental Laboratory, 1110 Talcott Building, Rockford, Ill. 
Milton Dental Laboratory, 617 Myers Building, Springfield, Ill. 
Campbell Dental Laboratory, 322 Illinois Bldg., Champaign, Ill. 
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FOR FILLINGS THAT ENDURE 


Forty-two years of leadership 
throughout the world are strong 
proof that True Dentalloy is 
worthy of your confidence. 

It amalgamates in one minute 
or less; carves with outstanding 
smoothness for 15 minutes after 
amalgamation ; has high strength, 
high resistance to flow, and is free 
of brittleness. It takes a beautiful 
polish ; has lasting tarnish resist- 
ance ; always gives complete satis- 
faction. 

One and 5 Ounce bottles— 
filings, and Cut A for alloy- 
mercury proportioners, and Sig- 
rens. 


Technique booklet free upon request. 
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THE SILICATE THAT HAS 


Tooth Colors Match 9 out of 10 
Cases Without Blending 


Filling Porcelain Improved has 
won a prominent place in dental 
practice. It’s hard, strong, dur- 
able, has simplified color match- 
ing and _ inserting techniques. 
Thousands are using it for fillings 
that defy detection. 


A well illustrated booklet detail- 
ing every step of a successful tech- 
nique for Filling Porcelain Improved 
will be gladly mailed free upon 
request. 


COMPLY WITH A.D.A. SPECIFICATIONS 


THE S. S. WHITE DENTAL MFG. CO. 


55 E. Washington Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


Jefferson and Fulton Sts. 
Peoria, Ill. 
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ir. Clarke E. Chamberlain, 


of Peoria, was born on April 23, 1895. 
He was graduated from the Chicago 
College of Dental Surgery in 1918 
and then served in the army dental 
corps until April 1919. He was chair- 
man of the local arrangements com- 
mittee for the diamond jubilee meet- 
ing of the state society and has 
served on many other committees. He 
was secretary and president of the 
Peoria Dental Society. He became a 
life member of the state society in 
1940. 


New Members 


of Illinois State 


Dr. Earl F. Wendel, 


of Ottawa, was born in 1904. He was 
graduated from the Chicago College 
of Dental Surgery in 1926 and joined 
the state society in the following year. 
He is a past president of the LaSalle 
County Dental Society. He is in 
practice at Ottawa with his father, 
Dr. P. J. Wendel, and with his brother, 
Dr. P. J. Wendel, Jr. Dr. Wendel is 
a member of Omicron Kappa Upsilon 
honorary dental fraternity. 


Board 
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Dental Education in Wartime 
By Haran H. Horner, Pd.D.* 


War inevitably has many effects on dental education. 

The acceleration of dental school programs is one of 

the most important from the wartime viewpoint. In this 

article a recognized authority on dental education 

examines this and other influences, giving particular 

attention to their probable effect on the education of 
dentists in the future. 


In the summer of 1906, when the 
world was relatively at peace, the Amer- 
ican Ambassador to Great Britain, the 
Honorable Whitelaw Reid, editor of the 
New York Tribune, was invited by the 
authorities of Cambridge University to 
deliver the opening address in a course 
dealing with the history of the Eighteenth 
Century. The University fixed the date 
for the address as the fourth of July and 
named the subject upon which the Am- 
bassador should speak. Mr. Reid said 
afterward that he would never have 
chosen the subject assigned to him for 
discussion before an English university 
audience on the anniversary of our In- 
dependence Day; but inasmuch as his 
hosts commanded him to speak upon it, 
he could not run away from it. The 
subject chosen by an English university 
for an address by an American ambassa- 


Read before the 78th annual meeting of the Illinois 
State Dental Society, Springfield, May 13, 1942. 

*Secretary to the Council on Dental Education of the 
American Dental Association. 


dor on the fourth of July, 1906, one 
hundred and thirty years after our 
Declaration of Independence, was: 
“The Greatest Fact in Modern History 
—the Rise and Development of the 
United States.”? 

At the conclusion of this notable ad- 
dress, the critical English university 
audience, true to its instincts of good 
sportsmanship, promptly and _ spon- 
taneously acknowledged that the Amer- 
ican Ambassador had ably maintained 
the thesis set for him. And the principal 
premise in Mr. Reid’s thesis was that the 
rise and development of the United 
States, to become in one hundred and 
thirty years the greatest fact in modern 
history, was due primarily to the reli- 
gious devotion of the American people 
to the education of their children. 

The basic fact which the English uni- 


1 Reid, Whitelaw. The Greatest Fact in Modern 
History—the Rise and Development of the United 
States. From an address given at Cambridge Univer- 
sity, England, 1906. 
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versity announced and which Mr. Reid 
amplified and sustained was in the main 
a peaceful, constructive fact. History 
shows that the United States is funda- 
mentally devoted to the arts of peace 
and to the promotion of the temporarily 
forgotten belief in the common brother- 
hood of man. In 1906 educated men 
everywhere were willing to acknowledge 
that the greatest constructive fact in 
modern history was the rise and de- 
velopment of the United States as an 
agency of peace and as an agency for 
the advancement of human civilization. 
Eight years after Mr. Reid’s address 
a greater fact began to blacken the 
pages of modern history. The first world 
war, in its toll of human lives, in its 
waste of human labor and accumulated 
wealth, in its blight upon the human 
spirit and its mortgages upon genera- 
tions unborn is now recorded as a greater 
fact in modern history than our previous 
one hundred and thirty years of effort to 
keep freedom and peace alive among 
men. And now, twenty-five years later, 
for a second time in the twentieth cen- 
tury, the pages of modern history are 
being blackened by a still greater and 
more devastating fact. Pearl Harbor was 
merely an incident in the unfolding of 
modern history before our very eyes. We 
are now unreservedly engaged with other 
freedom-loving peoples of the earth in a 
determined struggle to maintain our 
way of life. That we shall do it, at 
whatever cost, we are solemnly and un- 
flinchingly resolved. 


Material Resources 


The material resources, the manpower, 
the inventive genius, the moral fiber and 
the resolute courage we possess as a na- 
tion are now being summoned by our 
authorized agencies of government as 
never before in our history. As we pre- 
pare for war, as we fight with all our 
resources and energy, we hold fast to 
the traditions, the ideals, the devotions 
which enabled Ambassador Reid in 1906 
to demonstrate that the greatest fact in 
modern history was then the rise and 


development of the United States. We 
mean to win this war and we mean to 
preserve the gains in human progress 
which have marked our history. 

By these tokens, we mean to preserve 
the gains we have made in dentistry. We 
cannot survey the present situation in 
dental education and dental practice and 
take a look into the future without a 
glance into the past. In March 1940 
organized dentistry in the United States 
celebrated its first hundred years in a 
series of notable meetings at Baltimore.’ 
That celebration marked the beginnings 
a century before of professional societies 
of dentists, of systematic and continuous 
dental journalism and of organized den- 
tal education. There are some _ high- 
lights in these hundred years every den- 
tist would do well to keep in mind. 


Professional Unity 


Progress in the establishment of pro- 
fessional unity and solidarity has been 
remarkable. The American Society of 
Dental Surgeons, organized in New York 
city on August 18, 1840, started out with 
a total of sixty-two active and eighteen 
honorary members. The American Den- 
tal Association confidently expects that 
its membership will reach 55,000 by 
August of 1942. The per cent of active 
practitioners holding membership in the 
Association, its ideals, its accomplish- 
ments on behalf of its members and the 
public it serves, ranks the Association 
high among professional organizations. 
Indeed, it is doubtful whether any other 
professional society in the country com- 
mands the support of so large a_per- 
centage of the entire profession it repre- 
sents. The Code of Ethics of the Amer- 
ican Dental Association sets a high 
standard of professional conduct which, 
it is universally acknowledged, is ob- 
served with a high degree of fidelity. A 
hundred years ago anybody who chose 
to do so could call himself a dentist and 
receive patients without let or hindrance. 
Today statutes in every state in the union 
restrict the practice of dentistry to those 


~ 2 Proceedings of the Dental Centenary Celebration. 
March 18-20, 1940. 
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duly licensed by law and fix or authorize 
the establishment of preliminary and 
professional standards of education and 
training as a basis for admission to licens- 
ing examinations. A hundred years ago 
the man who elected to practice den- 
tistry could solicit business in any way 
he chose. Today we are remarkably free 
from the mere quack, and we have the 
advertiser on the run. 


Dental Practice Act 


Incidentally, may I say that I am 
inordinately proud of the little part I had 
a few years ago, in cooperation with a 
small group of determined dentists, in 
framing and promoting the passage of 
an amendment to the New York state 
dental practice act declaring advertising 
in any of its forms by the dentist as un- 
professional conduct and subjecting the 
offender to the possible revocation of his 
license.* I was sorry that we had to 
resort to statute to bring offenders into 
line. I hope and confidently expect that 
the day will come when it will not be 
necessary to set up laws to oblige dentists 
to observe the tenets of honorable pro- 
fessional conduct established by their 
fellows. 

The American Journal of Dental Sci- 
ence, established in 1839, in the words of 
the original prospectus,* ‘“‘as a vehicle of 
useful information to the numerous op- 
erative dentists in the United States,” 
was the cornerstone upon which the pro- 
fession was based and the forerunner of 
the long series of dental journals we find 
a century later headed today by the offi- 
cial Journal of the American Dental 
Association of which upwards of 60,000 
copies are issued monthly. It is of great 
significance that the first dental journal, 
as Dr. J. Ben Robinson, president of the 
American Dental Association, has said,° 
“was a journal of the profession, for the 
profession and by the profession, fully 





3 Education Law, State of New York. Art. 49, Sec. 
1311, Par. 2. 

* Address of the Publishing Committee to Their Pro- 
fessional Brethren in the United States of America. 
A. J. D. Sc., 1:3-7 (June) 1839. 

5 Robinson, J. Ben. The Foundations of Professional 
“ge Baltimore: The Waverly Press, Inc. 1940. 

+ 59> 


equal to the then existing needs of the 
profession, continuing to the end un- 
touched by the finger of commercial- 
ism.” The Journal of the American Den- 
tal Association, which now signalizes the 
growth of dental journalism, is also dis- 
tinctly of, for and by the dental profes- 
sion. 


First Dental School 


The first dental school in the world, 
the Baltimore College of Dental Surgery, 
was opened in November 1840, with 
four teachers and five students. The 
school has been in continuous existence 
for more than a hundred years and is 
now an integral unit of the University of 
Maryland. Dental education has gone 
through progressive evolutionary proc- 
esses during the last hundred years. It 
remained for the twentieth century to 
witness the passing of the proprietary 
school organized primarily for the profit 
of its owners. New direction and impetus 
were given to dental education by the 
establishment in 1909 of the Dental Edu- 
cational Council of America’ as an ac- 
crediting and classifying agency; by the 
publication in 1926 of the epochal study 
of dental education in the United States 
and Canada, sponsored by the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching and conducted by Dr. William 
J. Gies, distinguished scholar and edu- 
cator.* Again it is significant that this 
history-making inquiry was brought to 
successful completion through the inter- 
est of the profession of dentistry. The 
president of the Foundation, Dr. Henry 
S. Pritchett, in his preface to the study, 
bore witness to this fact in these words? : 

No study of this character has ever been 
made in which there has been so complete 
cooperation on the part of the profession 
itself. The national associations of examiners, 
of practitioners, and of teachers, the national 


councils on dental education and the dental 
schools, both in the United States and in 


® Op. Cit. P. 60-71. 

7 Proceedings of the National Association of Dental 
Examiners, 28th annual meeting. P. 53-61. 

8 Gies, William J. Dental Education in the United 
States and Canada. The Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. Bul. 19. 1926. 

® Op. Cit. Bul. 16. 
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Canada, have all lent themselves to this study 
in a sincere and patient effort to bring out 
a helpful and wise conclusion. 


Curriculum Survey 


Another outstanding milestone in the 
progress of dental education must be 
mentioned. Aided by a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, the 
Curriculum Survey Committee of the 
American Association of Dental Schools 
brought to completion in 1935 “A 
Course of Study in Dentistry,’ which 
has since largely influenced the cur- 
riculums in the dental schools of the 
United States and Canada.’° The Sur- 
vey Committee had the cordial coopera- 
tion of the Dental Educational Council 
of America and of the National Associa- 
tion of Dental Examiners. Again we 
find the profession working out its own 
destiny. This thoroughgoing report was 
the first attempt of a profession, working 
on a national basis, and, indeed, on an 
international basis, because Canada was 
included and Dr. Wallace Seccombe, 
dean of the faculty of the University of 
Toronto, was chairman of the Survey 
Committee, to outline in detail a course 
of study in its own field. All things con- 
sidered, it was an extraordinary accom- 
plishment. The dental schools of the 
United States and Canada agreed among 
themselves to make a self survey. They 
spent five years at the task, probed into 
their weaknesses, courageously brought 
them into the open and formulated in 
detail a course of study which it was 
understood was not to be binding upon 
any one school but which time has 
shown has been useful to all schools. 

United action which sprang out of 
the Curriculum Survey Report resulted 
in the adoption of a resolution by the 
American Association of Dental Schools 
in March 1935, expressing the sense of 
the Association that the so-called 2-4 
program of dental education—that is, 
two years of predental liberal arts edu- 
cation and four years in dentistry— 

10 A Course of Study in Dentistry. Report of the 


Curriculum Survey Committee of the American Asso- 
ciation of Dental Schools. 1935. 


should be put into effect in the school 
session beginning in September 1937." 
Prior to that time, 2-3 and 1-4 and 2-4 
and various other plans and combina- 
tions were in operation. The schools 
moved promptly to carry out the com- 
mon judgment of the entire group. The 
statistics recently published by the 
Council on Dental Education show how 
faithfully the dental schools in the 
United States have joined together in 
establishing the proposed 
standards.’* 


minimum 


2-4 Plan Adopted 


On October 15, 1941—the annual date 
for the recording of  statistics—there 
were 8,355 undergraduates enrolled in 
the thirty-nine dental schools in the 
United States. All of the schools had 
previously announced the adoption of 
the 2-4 plan as a minimum and one 
school had moved to three years of lib- 
eral arts education for admission. One 
new school—the Harvard School of 
Dental Medicine—had announced the 
requirement of a bachelor’s degree for 
admission. Of the 8,355 undergraduates 
only eighteen offered less than two years 
of liberal arts education for admission to 
dental study and they were all holdovers 
whose dental courses had been inter- 
rupted and who were properly being al- 
lowed to graduate under the admission 
requirements in force at the time they 
began dental study. The entering class 
in September 1941 showed not a single 
student with less than two years of lib- 
eral arts education. Of the entire en- 
rollment, 4,183 offered two years at least, 
1,510 offered three years, 320 offered 
four years without a degree, 2,203 of- 
fered a bachelor’s degree and 121 of- 
fered some other degree. Thus, roughly 
28 per cent of the students now enrolled 
in the thirty-nine dental schools of the 
United States held a bachelor’s or other 
degree before beginning dental study 
and 22 per cent had had three to four 
” WBroccedinas of the Twelfth Annual Meeting of the 
American Association of Dental Schools. 1935. P. 60. 


122 Dental Student’s Register. Council on Dental Edu- 
cation. Chicago: The American Dental Association. 194!. 
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years’ work in liberal arts colleges. Just 
about half the students enrolled were 
content, so far as the record goes, with 
two years. It is well known that many 
of them had more than two years but 
less than three years. All this change 
from a previously chaotic condition came 
about in five years by common agree- 
ment without compulsion of any kind 
from any source. The whole movement 
bears eloquent testimony to what pro- 
fessional schools may do within them- 
selves for their own advancement and 
also to the fact that advanced scholastic 
standards do not long deter ambitious 
American youth. 


Reorganization 


Coincident with this movement, a re- 
organization took place in the national 
agency for the accrediting of dental 
schools. The Dental Educational Coun- 
cil of America which, as I have indi- 
cated, was organized in 1909 and which 
did heroic work of a pioneering char- 
acter in establishing standards and in 
improving the work of many dental 
schools, concluded its labors in 1936 and 
was discontinued. Its successor, the pres- 
ent Council on Dental Education, was 
organized in May 1938. The present 
Council is a standing committee of the 
American Dental Association and_ its 
activities are financed and supported by 
the Association.'* Thus again we see an 
entire profession working out its own 
destiny in its field of education. The 
means of selection of the Council gives 
added proof of this fact. The Council 
consists of nine members. Three are 
chosen by the American Association of 
Dental Schools and must be of profes- 
sorial rank in dental schools and may 
not have any connection with a state 
board of dental examiners. Three are 
chosen by the National Association of 
Dental Examiners from the membership 
of that body and may not have any con- 
nection with a dental school. Three are 
chosen by the House of Delegates of the 


'8 Administrative By-laws. The American Dental As- 
sociation. Chap. XI, Sec. 3. 


American Dental Association upon the 
nomination of its Board of Trustees and 
may not have any connection with either 
a dental school or a state board of dental 
examiners. Thus at all times the Coun- 
cil, which is charged with formulating 
standards and approving dental schools, 
is thoroughly representative of all dental 
interests—teachers, examiners and prac- 
titioners. A full-time secretary of the 
Council nominated by it and approved 
by the Board of Trustees is an ex officio 
member of the Council without vote. 





Approving Schools 


While the Council is charged with 
continuing responsibility for the guidance 
and direction of all phases of dental 
education, its most important immediate 
task is the establishment of a list of ap- 
proved dental schools. The classified list 
of dental schools established by the 
former Dental Educational Council of 
America was honored for many years by 
state boards of dental examiners and by 
like accrediting agencies in other fields. 
When the present Council came into 
being it discontinued the use of the 
classified list of schools set up by its 
predecessor and laid plans to establish its 
own approved list of dental schools. It 
will soon be six years since there has 
been available a list of approved dental 
schools with an existing authoritative 
agency responsible for it. In the mean- 
time, new or revised lists of approved 
professional schools have been announced 
by several other professions. This is 
notably true in medicine, pharmacy, 
engineering, architecture and_ business 
administration. A list of approved dental 
schools, set up by competent authority, 
is now demanded not only by the educa- 
tional and licensing needs of dentistry 
itself but also to give dental education 
its proper professional status alongside its 
neighbors in other professions in the 
general university circle. 

Moving to this end, the Council on 
Dental Education issued in December 
1940 its “Requirements for the Approval 
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of a Dental School”™* and announced its 
purpose to begin in the academic year 
1942-1943 the inspection of dental 
schools which should seek its approval. 
The time between the announcement of 
the requirements and the beginning of 
formal inspection, that is, from Decem- 
ber 1940 until September 1942, was de- 
liberately fixed in order to give dental 
schools ample time to make such adjust- 
ments of curriculum and such changes 
in administrative procedure as_ they 
might deem desirable. The Council hopes 
to avoid working hardship upon any 
dental school. Its purpose is to build 
and to help, not to destroy. At the same 
time, the Council envisions dental edu- 
cation in the future as a university dis- 
cipline and’® “contemplates the recog- 
nition and acceptance of a dental school 
by the university of which it is a part on 
equal terms with the university’s other 
professional schools, and anticipates that 
the dental school shall live up to the 
traditions and shall sustain the standards 
of scholarship, the exactness and _thor- 
oughness of scientific endeavor and the 
true university spirit of its parent insti- 
tution.” The goal which the Council 
has set is not impossible of attainment. 
Thirty-five of the thirty-nine dental 
schools of the United States are now 
integral parts of well recognized univer- 
sities or are organized in association with 
other professional schools on a university 
basis. Twelve of these thirty-five schools 
are integral units of state universities or 
like state educational agencies; twenty- 
three are integral units of privately en- 
dowed university institutions. Four pri- 
vately supported dental schools have no 
affiliation with a university or with a 
medical school. This is by no means to 
say that all dental schools having uni- 
versity affiliation have, in the support 
they receive and in the work they ac- 
complish, attained the level of university 
performance at which the Council aims, 
but it is to say that the great majority 
of the dental schools of the United States 
= Requirements for the Approval of a Dental School. 


Council on Dental Education. Chicago: The American 
Dental Association. 1941. 


15 Op. Cit. P. 5. 


are already safely within the framework 
of reputable university institutions and 
in a position to work toward the levels 
of teaching and research which the 
Council sets as the goal of all dental 
education. This is also not to reflect 
upon or to condemn the few dental 
schools which are still detached institu- 
tions. They are the surviving vestiges of 
an era in professional education which 
is rapidly passing. The day is not far 
distant when dental education will be 
entirely in university hands. 


Second Step 


As a second step in its plans to estab- 
lish a list of approved dental schools, 
the Council issued in November 1941 a 
series of blank forms calling for factual 
information from all schools seeking its 
approval. This step was taken to enable 
the Council to get a panoramic view of 
the administration, the faculties, the 
student bodies, the libraries, the labora- 
tories, the curriculums, the clinical facili- 
ties, the research projects and all other 
activities subject to documentation of all 
schools before beginning the formal in- 
spection of any schools. Parenthetically, 
it may be said that all of the thirty-nine 
dental schools have now sought the ap- 
proval of the Council and are engaged 
in furnishing the data for which the 
Council has asked. 

Then came December 7 and Pearl 
Harbor. The response of the leaders of 
higher and professional education in the 
nation was prompt. On January 3-4, 
1942, less than a month after the dec- 
laration of war, a national conference of 
college and university presidents was 
held at Baltimore to consider what the 
colleges, universities and _ professional 
schools could do to contribute to the 
common defense and to aid the armed 
forces in the prosecution of the war. The 
conference was held under the joint 
sponsorship of the National Committec 
on Education and Defense and the 
Office of Education at Washington. The 
National Committee on Education and 
Defense is made up of some sixty na- 
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tional educational societies and accredit- 
ing agencies and was organized through 
the joint efforts of the American Coun- 
cil on Education and the National Edu- 
cation Association. The conference was 
therefore broadly representative of all 
higher and professional educational insti- 
tutions in the country and was said to 
be the largest gathering of college and 
university presidents ever assembled. 
Sectional meetings were held on the first 
day to consider the special problems of 
different types of institutions. The gen- 
eral sessions were addressed by the 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, the head of the Selective Service 
System, representatives of the army, the 
navy and the Public Health Service and 
by several leaders in higher education. 
At the final session a series of resolutions 
was unanimously adopted pledging to 
the government the resources, energies 
and facilities of the colleges, universities 
and professional schools and suggesting 
ways in which they might most effec- 
tively aid the common cause.’® Three 
resolutions were closely related to den- 
tistry and to dental education. The first 
of these resolutions recommended to the 
Selective Service System and _ other 
agencies of government, the deferment of 
bona fide predental students in liberal 
arts colleges eligible for service with the 
armed forces, it being understood that 
students actually enrolled in dental 
schools are largely—if not now, every- 
where—deferred through the recom- 
mendations of selective service. This 
effort to maintain the dental schools at 
full capacity and to keep a steady flow 
of qualified new dental students from 
the liberal arts colleges is of very great 
importance. 


Shortage of Dentists 


It has not been generally understood 
that even before the emergency there 
was a marked over-all shortage of den- 
tists in the nation. The total number of 
graduates from the thirty-nine dental 


‘© Higher Education and the War. American Council 
on Education Studies. Series 1., 16:152-158. 


schools in the United States for the year 
ending June 30, 1941 was 1,568, the 
smallest group to graduate, with three 
exceptions, in the last forty-five years.’ 
The decline in total enrollment which 
led to this small graduating class began 
with the depression in 1929 and was 
accelerated by the widespread adoption 
of the 2-4 plan. The curve of enrollment 
began to move upward again about three 
years ago. On October 15, 1941 the 
total enrollment of undergraduates in 
the thirty-nine schools was 8,355, the 
largest in the last fifteen years. There 
are, however, only 1,833 seniors now 
enrolled in the dental schools. Conserva- 
tive studies have indicated that at least 
2,250 new graduates in the profession are 
needed each year, if the present ratio of 
dentists to population is to be main- 
tained, to meet the losses due to death 
and retirement and the needs of in- 
creased population. Adequately to meet 
the needs of our civilian population, 
quite apart from the emergency, the 
dental schools should enroll 10,000 stu- 
dents. 


Demands of Armed Forces 


The demands which the armed forces 
will make upon the dental profession, 
particularly if 5,000,000 men are called 
to service in the army and 750,000 in 
the navy, as now seems likely, will make 
serious inroads upon the number of 
dentists available for civilian practice. I 
am informed that an army and navy of 
the proportions contemplated would 
call for a dental personnel for adminis- 
trative and professional duties in all 
services of the government of more than 
11,000 dentists. It seems clear, both in 
the interest of the sound development of 
the profession and in the interest of the 
public, that our dental schools should 
considerably enlarge their enrollment. 

A second resolution adopted by the 
conference recommended that colleges 
and professional schools, so far as pos- 
sible, consistent with the maintenance of 
sound standards eliminate the long sum- 
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mer vacation and employ their plants, 
equipment and teaching forces continu- 
ously with only incidental breaks between 
terms. This action was taken not only to 
meet over-all shortages as well as the 
pressing needs of the armed forces in 
such fields as medicine, engineering and 
dentistry but also to expedite the basic 
training of all young people on the 
higher educational levels to enable them 
to engage in the work for which thcy are 
best fitted as early as possible. This 
broad, long-range view presupposes that 
all the brains, energies and specialized 
abilities we possess will be demanded in 
problems of defense and in the prosecu- 
tion of the war. 


Accelerated Programs 


Following closely upon the Baltimore 
conference, the Council on Dental Edu- 
cation met in New York city on January 
17 to consider the effect of all these 
movements on the normal procedures in 
dental education and recommended'* 
“that accelerated programs be adopted 
for the period of the war in those cases 
where dental schools are able to do so 
without loss in the effectiveness of their 
work.” This recommendation contem- 
plates no lessening of the predental or 
professional requirements and no elimi- 
nation of subjects now constituting the 
dental curriculum. It simply contem- 
plates that dental schools feeling able 
and competent to do so shall employ the 
summer months as well as the usual 
academic year for instruction and enable 
their students to complete the ordinarily 
required four academic years in three 
calendar years. The present status of 
dental education in the United States 
has been reached after years of earnest 
effort on the part of the schools and of 
the entire profession. It is firmly believed 
by the Council that not even the exi- 
gencies of war should cause any lessening 
of the thoroughness of the preliminary 
training, the scope and content of the 
dental course or the fidelity of the in- 


1% Minutes of the Council on Dental Education, 
the American Dental Association. January 17, 1942. 


struction. The response of the dental 
schools to the recommendation of the 
Council was immediate. 

Thirty-five dental schools have an- 
nounced their purpose to administer ac- 
celerated schedules. The great majority 
of students now enrolled in dental schools 
will therefore continue their studies in 
the coming summer and the graduation 
time for all such students will be accord- 
ingly hastened. Many schools will take 
in new Classes in July. A few schools for 
perfectly sound and legitimate reasons 
will not undertake the emergency pro- 
gram. The Council does not recommend 
the adoption of a permanent three- 
calendar year schedule and _ advises 
schools to organize their accelerated 
schedules so far as possible to permit an 
easy return to the customary schedule of 
four academic years at the end of the 
national emergency. 


Financial Burdens 


A third resolution adopted by the 
Baltimore conference recommended that 
immediate studies be made of the added 
financial burdens which accelerated 
schedules on all levels in higher and pro- 
fessional education will put upon both 
institutions and students. This action 
contemplates the provision of federal aid 
to all institutions administering accele- 
rated programs. The study of such needs 
is being made by the Wartime Commis- 
sion of the Office of Education at Wash- 
ington. The Council on Dental Educa- 
tion has furnished this commission with 
data concerning the added financial bur- 
dens upon dental schools and dental 
students. A canvass of the dental schools 
reveals the interesting fact that 72 per 
cent of the total enrollment of dental 
students work in whole or in part to 
maintain themselves while studying den- 
tistry. They earn on the average $343 
per year. Roughly 75 per cent of these 
earnings are accumulated during the 
summer months and the balance during 
the academic year. On the basis of re- 
turns from three-fourths of the schools, 
representing a fair cross section of the 
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entire number, it is estimated that the 
dental students who work to help them- 
selves earn over $2,000,000 annually. 


Student Loans 


Since accelerated schedules in the 
schools and continuous application to 
study for three years will require all the 
energy of the students, there will be little 
or no opportunity for the students to 
engage in their usual remunerative out- 
side work. It seems likely that the federal! 
plan of aid to students will take the form 
of loans. The Council has therefore 
recommended to the Wartime Commis- 
sion that when and if funds are secured 
for this purpose, an allocation for loans 
to dental students of at least $2,000,000 
annually should be provided. This 
recommendation is made so as to enable 
all students who have been accustomed 
to making their way in whole or in part 
to carry on their professional studies to 
completion without interruption. The 
added cost to dental schools in admin- 
istrative and teaching functions are more 
difficult to estimate. It seems likely that 
funds for this purpose will be allocated 
on the basis of actual demonstrated needs 
on a budgetary basis in each school. 

All of these movements naturally 
raised the question as to whether or not 
the Council should proceed with its long 
announced purpose of accrediting dental 
schools and of beginning its inspection 
of schools to that end in the fall of 1942. 
Many arguments were presented pro and 
con. The schools themselves were can- 
vassed and the great majority of them 
felt that the Council should proceed. 
The National Association of Dental Ex- 
aminers recorded a like sentiment with- 
out a dissenting vote. Well aware of the 
difficulties of the task of appraising 
schools during a time of emergency, the 
Council has determined to go forward 
with its plans.’® It hopes that the careful 
steps it means to take may not only 
result in a list of approved schools which 
will command the respect of like ac- 
crediting bodies in other fields, of uni- 
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versity officials and of the entire dental 
profession, but may also serve to preserve 
the gains which dental education has 
made in past years. We build now not 
merely for the emergency but for the 
long peace we hope and expect to attain. 


Future of Dental Education 


What about the future of dental edu- 
cation? In 1628, three hundred and 
fourteen years ago, Dr. William Harvey 
announced his discovery of the circula- 
tion of the blood in the human body. 
For 25,000 years at least, according to 
competent authority, man had _ been 
going about upon the earth in his present 
physical form wholly unaware of the 
astounding fact which Harvey demon- 
strated.2° In the published announce- 
ment of his discovery he said*': “All we 
know is still infinitely less than «' that 
yet remains to be known.” Harvey was 
speaking primarily about anatomy, physi- 
ology and the whole field of medical 
science. His words might have been ap- 
plied with equal force to all the under- 
takings of mankind. Vast progress has 
been made in the last three hundred and 
fourteen years in widening the borders 
of human knowledge. The happenings 
of recent months on a world-wide scale 
give fresh force to Harvey’s words. The 
religious devotion of our people to the 
education of their children which White- 
law Reid said was the principal reason 
why the rise and development of the 
United States constituted in 1906 the 
greatest fact in modern history has been 
demonstrated in the evolution of dental 
education. The first hundred years of 
dental education in America show pro- 
gress. It is the plain truth that our den- 
tistry leads the world. Viewed from any 
angle this can now be said. The center 
of progress in the study and treatment 
of human disease has been transferred in 
our time from the Old World to the 
New; and our development of the art 
of dentistry, based upon constantly ex- 
20 Osborn, Henry Fairfield. Men of the Old Stone 
Age; Their Environment, Life and Art. 1915. 


21 Harvey, William. Exercitatio anatomica de motu 
cordus et sanguinis in animalibus. 
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panding scientific knowledge, has no 
rival. All this is fine. As we face a hard 
future, however, we would do well 
candidly to acknowledge that all we 
know and all we have done about den- 
tistry in America are still infinitely less 
than all that remains to be known and 
to be done. 


Major Problems 


Much remains to be known and to be 
done in the area of dental education. 
Let me outline briefly what seem to me 
to be the major immediate problems 
ahead of us, war or peace our portion. 

I have said that marked advance has 
been made in recent years in the liberal 
arts training of students who enter upon 
dental study. That is quite true, and yet 
we approach the time when we must give 
more and more attention to the man 
behind the credential. Two-thirds of our 
dental schools now merely ask the candi- 
date for a transcript of his liberal arts 
college record. If the required subjects 
and the necessary semester hours are in- 
cluded, he is deemed qualified to begin 
the study of dentistry. About one-third 
of the dental schools ask that the liberal 
arts record shall reach an average of C. 
It is not enough to measure the quantity 
and quality of the liberal arts record. We 
have done very little as yet in determin- 
ing who should study dentistry. If den- 
tistry is to get its full share of the best 
minds and most promising students in the 
liberal arts colleges, it must deliberately 
search them out. What manner of man is 
the applicant? Is his character unassail- 
able? Was he born with a spirit of in- 
quiry? Does he possess professional in- 
stinct? Does he have sound health? Does 
he have what we call an agreeable per- 
sonality? Does he have capacity for 
sustained physical and mental effort? 
Does he have tact, diplomacy, patience ? 
Does he really wish to serve his fellow 
men? Is the prospect of being a success- 
ful dentist his overwhelming interest in 
life? Is he willing to work long and hard 
for relatively small material reward to 
gain an assured place in an honorable 


profession? These are questions we must 
ask in the future. They are not fully 
answered by college transcripts. The 
search of admissions officers in the future 
must be for the man behind the creden- 
tial. 


Problem of Teachers 


Dentistry has the right to ask for the 
best minds and the most promising youth 
the country produces; it also has the 
solemn duty of greeting the eager, 
ambitious students it enrolls with ex- 
perienced and qualified teachers. The 
blunt truth is that relatively few of the 
teachers in our dental schools today have 
the academic background of the dental 
students. It is the blunt truth that the 
larger number of the teachers in dental 
schools have never earned a bachelor’s 
degree and have pursued no organized 
graduate study. It is the blunt truth that 
the great majority of dental graduates 
who are teaching dentistry are teaching 
in the dental schools from which they 
graduated. It is the blunt truth that the 
majority of dental teachers are primarily 
interested in the practice of dentistry as 
their chief means of gaining a livelihood. 
It is the blunt truth that the majority of 
dental teachers were trained under a 
dental curriculum which we now insist 
is no longer adequate to meet the needs 
of modern dentistry. 

This is a serious indictment. The truth 
of it cannot be denied. This does not 
mean that faithful, heroic and accom- 
plished service is not being given by 
many teachers of dentistry. It does mean, 
however, that we face a new era in the 
choice of dental teachers. The students 
themselves are reasonably trained aca- 
demically, much as we need to measure 
their fitness on other grounds, to under- 
take university work. The curriculum is 
organized and pitched at the university 
level. The teachers of the future must 
measure up to the students and to the 
curriculum. In our time the science of 
education and the fine art of teaching 
have made tremendous progress. It is 
not too much to say that progress in the 
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development of this science of education 
and the accomplishments of this teaching 
art have surrounded but not yet greatly 
affected the teaching in our dental 
schools. We must look to the universities 
in the future to exhibit as much concern 
in the choice of dental teachers as they 
exhibit in the choice of teachers in many 
other branches of learning. 


Dentistry a Profession 


I have indicated that there has been 
marked progress in the development of 
the dental curriculum. That is also quite 
true. The evolution of dental education 
and of dental practice in the last hun- 
dred years has carried dentistry from the 
level of a mechanical trade to the level 
of a learned profession. The dental 
curriculum now recognizes the clear 
relation of dental ills to other ills of the 
human body. Dentistry is a branch of 
medicine in the broadest aspect of the 
term. Accordingly in all our dental 
schools courses are emphasized as of 
fundamental importance in anatomy, 
physiology, bacteriology, pathology, bio- 
chemistry, nutrition and public health. 
I have only a mere bowing acquaintance 
with the substance of these courses, now 
being far removed from the physiology 
and chemistry of my undergraduate days, 
nor have I technical knowledge of the 
important range of clinical teaching in 
dentistry. For many years, however, I 
have observed and studied the striking 
power of curriculums of study in vari- 
ous academic and professional fields. My 
observation of the dental curriculum, in 
which I find an absorbing interest, is that 
the splendid course of study recom- 
mended by the Curriculum Survey Com- 
mittee in 1935, which has largely influ- 
enced the later announcements of the 
dental schools, is, broadly speaking, still 
a matter of announcement rather than of 
performance. In my observation, the 
greatest weakness of performance in our 
dental schools today, which we must 
labor to overcome in the future, is the 
failure to unify the basic science courses 
with the clinical teaching. The peda- 


gogical experts call the thing I amr talk- 
ing about integration. The term itself 
bothers me about as much as the lack 
of it I find in our dental schools. 


Training in Other Sciences 


Why do we now stoutly insist that the 
modern practice of dentistry as a dis- 
tinct, autonomous branch of medicine 
calls for training in anatomy, physiology, 
bacteriology, pathology and _ biochem- 
istry? Why do we now stoutly insist that 
the modern practice of dentistry must 
be concerned with the broad aspects of 
public health? The answers to these 
questions are eloquently set forth in the 
catalogues of the dental schools. I can- 
not find the answers so clearly enunciated 
in the lecture rooms, laboratories and 
clinics of our dental schools. All dental 
teachers as well as all dental students 
must be aware of the broad aims of 
dental education and of modern dental 
practice. Detached courses in anatomy 
and physiology, for instance, are not to 
be pursued and pigeon-holed as soon as 
credits in them are recorded in the regis- 
trar’s office. No separate subject in the 
curriculum has a right to a place in it 
unless that subject is recognized both by 
teachers and students as a part of a 
whole. We shall not integrate and unify 
the dental curriculum in performance 
until the individual student is as much 
interested in anatomy as in tooth carv- 
ing; as much interested in bacteriology 
as in extractions; as much interested in 
pathology as in prosthetics. Such integra- 
tion calls for sympathetic interest upon 
the part of both science and clinical 
teachers. This situation is not peculiar to 
dental education. Schools of medicine 
have not yet solved it fully. Here again 
we must look to the universities for help, 
for their business is not merely teaching 
and research in isolated fields of human 
knowledge ;. their business and _ their 
contribution to our society is the integra- 
tion of human knowledge in the interest 
of the common advancement of man- 
kind. 

The crux of all our efforts to unify, 
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integrate and improve dental education 
unfortunately but literally comes back 
to the degree to which society is willing 
to give it material support. The avowed 
proprietary schools have disappeared in 
nearly all professions worthy of the name 
of professions. The twentieth century 
has made clear that there is no profit to 
be made for individuals in the conduct 
of legitimate educational institutions on 
the college, university and professional 
levels. It becomes constantly clearer, too, 
that sound higher and professional edu- 
cation cannot depend upon the student 
alone to pay the bills but must be sub- 
sidized. Dental education lags far behind 
many other branches of education in the 
independent support it receives. In 1926 
in concluding his study of dentistry in the 
United States and Canada, Dr. Gies 


said?? : 


The dental schools in this country and in 
Canada, lacking endowments and in most 
cases being obliged to keep the quality of their 
work to the level of their incomes from fees, 
will be unable to proceed with the suggested 
improvements unless, individually, they re- 
ceive large gifts of funds for the purpose. 


Financial Support Needed 


That statement is unhappily as true 
relatively today as it was sixteen years 
ago. The suggested improvements of 
today cannot be carried out without 
added financial support. Seventy-nine 
per cent of the annual expenditures of 
our thirty-nine dental schools in the 
United States is derived from student 
tuition and other fees and from student 
earnings for the institutions in clinics ; 
at least a dozen dental schools are de- 
pendent entirely upon these sources of 
income. We are still trying to lift our- 
selves by our boot straps in dental educa- 
tion. This handicap must be removed if 
the dental education of the future is to 
take its proper place as a university dis- 
cipline in the university circle. I have 

22 Gies, William J. Dental Education in the United 


States and Canada. The Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. Bul. 19. P. 240. 1926. 


said repeatedly that dentistry has largely 
worked out its own destiny in the last 
hundred years. That has been true of 
dental education, of dental journalism 
and of dental professional organization. 
I believe it will continue to be true. I 
have no manner of doubt about the 
continuance of the autonomy of dental 
practice as a separate and distinct branch 
of medicine. I have no manner of doubt 
about the continuance of a system of 
dental education designed and calculated 
to maintain that autonomy. I have no 
manner of doubt about the growing 
strength and influence of the American 
Dental Association in behalf of better 
dentistry for all the people. I believe 
profoundly that dental education will get 
the material support it sorely needs and 
richly deserves when dentists themselves 
demand such support with unanimity 
and command it by their truly profes- 
sional service to the public. Dentists 
themselves must come universally to be- 
lieve in the usefulness of their calling, in 
the nobility of it and in the indispen- 
sability of it as a health service. 


Sharp Challenge 


There is a sharp challenge to dentistry 
in the days ahead. Our armed forces in 
the prosecution of the war to keep alive 
the freedoms in which we believe will 
take thousands of dentists from civilian 
practice. The widespread prevalence of 
dental disease and of dental neglect in 
this country are revealed in spotlight by 
the physical examinations of prospective 
draftees, and thus the task ahead of den- 
tistry in civilian life is emphasized. The 
growing belief that all human beings, 
whatever their station in life, should have 
the benefit of the science we know and 
the art we possess in dentistry raises social 
and economic problems of deep signifi- 
cance. Dental education and dental prac- 
tice must claim and hold their rightful 
place in the unfolding picture of the 
future.—212 East Superior Street, Chi- 
cago. 
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Report on First Wartime Meeting of 
The American Dental Association 


The war was the chief topic of discussion at the annual 

meeting of the American Dental Association. Limited 

to members of the House of Delegates and standing 

committees, the convention devoted itself to perfect- 

ing plans for dentistry's participation in the war effort. 

Only similar business sessions are scheduled for the 
balance of the war period. 


The first session of the American Den- 
tal Association to be held during the 
present war gave ample evidence of den- 
tistry’s participation in the war effort. 
Stripped of all its usual attractions the 
meeting, held at St. Louis on August 24- 
26, was limited to sessions of the House 
of Delegates and standing committees. 
All of the traditional convention activi- 
ties were absent as delegates from every 
state in the country devoted themselves 
to the problems created by the war. 


Meeting Transferred 


The annual meeting of the American 
Dental Association, originally scheduled 
for Boston on the same dates, was trans- 
ferred to St. Louis in order to conserve 
transportation facilities so vitally needed 
for war activities. In warm approval of 
his action a letter was received by the 
convention from Joseph B. Eastman, Di- 


rector of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation. 


At the time when the growing burden on 
railway passenger facilities made it necessary 
for me to ask that conventions not immedi- 
ately connected with the war program be post- 
poned for the duration, I was convinced that 
I would have the full cooperation of organ- 
izations such as the American Dental Asso- 
ciation. 

The action taken by your Board of Trustees 
in cancelling for the first time in eighty-four 
years of the Association’s history the annual 
convention which was to have been held this 
month, is indeed a patriotic contribution 
toward the solution of our passenger trans- 
portation problems. 


The House of Delegates also approved 
the curtailment of the annual sessions 
during the period of the war. Only 
business meetings vital to the Associa- 
tion’s war plans will be held. In 1943 
such a meeting will be held at Cincinnati. 


1. Election of Officers and Trustees 


The American Dental Association 
unanimously named as its president-elect 
Commander C. Raymond Wells, who 
has been chief dental officer of the Selec- 
tive Service System since its inception. 
Com. Wells, who will take office in 1943, 
was born in Philadelphia on October 30, 
1895. He is the son of Dr. Dwight S. 
Wells, a prominent Philadelphia dentist. 
He also has a brother, Dr. Paul Wells, of 
Chicago, who is also serving with the 
navy and a nephew who is studying den- 
tistry. 


Com. Wells entered the Naval Den- 
tal Corps in 1918 immediately on gradu- 
ation from Northwestern University 
Dental School. In 1925 he resigned his 
commission to enter private practice in 
Brooklyn. He returned to active duty 
on May 20, 1941, and was made chief 
dental officer of the Selective Service 
System. 


Active in Dentistry 


Com. Wells was long active in dental 
affairs, serving as president of the Sec- 
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ond District Dental Society of New 
York, vice-president of the New York 
State Dental Society, chairman of the 
Judicial Council of the American Dental 
Association and as editor of various den- 
tal journals. 

He was also chairman of a committee 
which drew up basic standards for den- 
tal surgical service in hospitals and at 
present is on military leave of absence 
from his post as director of oral surgery, 
Queens General Hospital, New York. In 
1934 he was given the Award of Merit 
by Northwestern University for civic and 
professional achievement. 


Other Officers 


Other officers elected were Stephen P. 
Mallett, Boston, first vice-president; E. 


L. Thompson, Daytona Beach, Florida ; 
second vice-president; R. L. Christy, 
Denver, third vice-president ; Roscoe H. 
Volland, Iowa City, treasurer. Harry 
B. Pinney, general secretary, was elected 
for a term of years at the last annual 
meeting and continues in that office. 

At the close of the meeting Dr. J. Ben 
Robinson, of Baltimore, assumed the 
presidency of the Association. 

The four trustees whose terms expired 
were elected to succeed themselves: 
Harvey D. Burkhart, Rochester, New 
York; Russell A. Sand, Fargo, North 
Dakota; Fred J. Wolfe, New Orleans, 
and David W. McLean, Los Angeles. 
There was only one contest. In the 11th 
District, the minority candidate was de- 
feated by Russell A. Sand by a consider- 
able margin. 


2. Dental War Activities 


On Saturday preceding the opening of 
the meeting, the Dental Preparedness 
Committee of the American Dental As- 
sociation held an open session for the 
discussion of problems connected with 
the Procurement and Assignment Serv- 
ice for Physicians, Dentists and Veteri- 
narians. Dr. C. Willard Camalier, Wash- 
ington, chairman of the Dental 
Preparedness Committee, emphasized 
three ways in which every dentist could 
make an individual contribution to the 
war effort: (1) all licensed dentists 
should enroll with the Procurement and 
Assignment Service by filling out the 
questionnaire on professional qualifica- 
tions; (2) assistance should be given to 
the state chairman of the Procurement 
and Assignment Service in determining 
.the availability of the individual den- 
tists in a given community; (3) steps 
should be taken to see that rapidly grow- 
ing communities and those with large 
numbers of industrial workers are pro- 
vided with adequate dental service. He 
also added that present plans include 
the development of a quota of dentists 
for each state. When this quota is ob- 
tained, it is likely that recruiting in that 
state will cease in order to prevent 


dislocation of dentists essential 


for civilian service. 


undue 


Commissions Available 


Col. Sam F. Seeley, executive officer 
of the Procurement and Assignment 
Service, also addressed the meeting. He 
stated that army commissions are now 
available for dentists up to the age of 
forty-four and that all men in that age 
group should apply for commissions 
whether in Class 1-A or not. He also 
stated that the practice of granting com- 
missions to dentists who have already 
been called for inductions will soon 
cease. As a penalty for delay, the dentist 
will then be inducted as a private after 
which he can apply for a commission. 

Col. Seeley also indicated that all den- 
tal reserve officers, with a few exceptions, 
have now been called for active service. 
Dentists in that classification who have 
not yet been called were asked to com- 
municate with the Surgeon General. No 
resignations from the dental reserve, he 
said, have been accepted since June 30 
and dental teachers now holding com- 
missions will be called for active duty. 
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More than 63,000 questionnaires have 
been returned by the dentists of the 
country to the Procurement and Assign- 
ment Service, Col. Seeley indicated. 
These questionnaires are now being 
classified. As requests for dental person- 
nel came from the Surgeon General, 
those who signified army service as first 
choice were called. This procedure will 
be followed until other groups indicating 
army service as second, third and fourth 
choice have been exhausted. Additional 
dental personnel will then be recruited 
from those who did not name the army 
in their list of choices. 


Mills 


On Wednesday afternoon Brig. Gen. 
Robert H. Mills, chief of the dental 
division of the United States Army, with 
Col. Seeley addressed the House of Dele- 
gates. In discussing “Dentistry in the 
Army,” Gen. Mills said : 


The response of our profession during this 
emergency has been satisfactory. The spirit of 
patriotism shown by men of our profession in 
being willing to make the necessary sacrifices 
to meet the demands made upon them is at 
least the equal of any other group of pro- 
fessional men. 

Our profession’s responsibility is not only to 
furnish adequate personnel for our armed 
services but also to maintain satisfactory den- 
tal services for the civilian population. From 
the percentage of selectees who have been 
rejected for dental defects, one must assume 
that the general public is not now receiving 
proper or full dental care. That being the 
case, it would be an injustice to deprive the 
country of more dentists than are necessary to 
render adequate dental service to our armed 
forces. 

Dentists who are not needed for use in their 
professional capacity as officers in the service 
should not be drafted and taken from their 
practices and made to serve in some other 
capacity but should be allowed to remain at 
home and render needed professional service 
in their home communities. 


Gen. Mills explained that this safe- 
guard was being provided by the Pro- 
curement and Assignment Service. “It 
has functioned admirably,” he said, “and 
has been a help not only in securing pro- 
fessional men for the armed services but 


also in preventing civilian communities 
from being drained of professional men.” 

He also made it clear that “in the 
army, the dentist is not only a dentist 
but also an officer of the army. Some of 
his duties must necessarily concern the 
problems of command and supply which 
go with all army installations.” The 
treatment and evacuation of battle 
casualties falls to the dental officer, Gen. 
Mills said, and dentists “during actual 
combat must put aside’ their professional 
dental duties to participate in the more 
immediate needs. The dental officer in 
the combat zone must assume wider 
obligations a large part of the time and 
must act as an auxiliary medical officer. 
In the first world war and in the present 
world war dental officers have proved 
that their training in the basic sciences 
and in the principles of surgery, sup- 
plemented with the training that they 
receive in the military service, makes 
them valuable as auxiliary medical of- 
ficers in the forward areas. Dental of- 
ficers working with medical officers 
always have played a major part in the 
treatment of maxillofacial wounds in all 
of our military hospitals.” 


Suggestions 


Replying to suggestions which have 
been advanced that the dental corps be 
“autonomous,” Gen. Mills declared: 


These well-meaning men who suggest this 
simply do not understand the functions and 
problems of the army dental corps. Our work 
in the army being so closely allied with that 
of the medical officer and our corps being an 
integral part of the medical department that 
to separate us would lessen our efficiency and 
handicap us in fulfilling our part of the mis- 
sion of the medical department—the conserva- 
tion of manpower. 


All dentists under thirty-seven were 
urged to apply immediately for com- 
missions in the armed forces by Col. 
Seeley who also addressed this session of 
the House of Delegates. He declared 
“that of America’s total number of den- 
tists under forty-five every male who is 
physically qualified for military service 
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must consider himself in the service of his 
country, either in a military or a civilian 
capacity. Those engaged in civil or in- 
dustrial capacities must be designated as 
essential by their respective state chair- 
men representing dentists for the Pro- 
curement and Assignment Service, other- 
wise be prepared to enter the military 
service on call. For the present there is 
sufficient need by the army and the navy 
to warrant stating that every profes- 
sionally and physically qualified dentist 
under the age of thirty-seven, who is 
not for the moment necessary in a civil 
capacity, should immediately apply for 
a commission.” 


10 Per Cent in Service 


In reporting to the House of Delegates 
the Committee on Dental Preparedness, 
through Dr. C. Willard Camalier, chair- 
man, stated that 10 per cent of the 
nation’s 75,000 dentists were already on 
active duty with the armed forces. He 
also declared that if the armed forces are 
increased to 6,000,000 men, dentists in 
the thirty-seven to forty-four age group 
will have to be called upon to complete 
the contingent of 13,700 dentists needed 
for such a force. He also said: 


In disclosing the number of our profession 
who are now on active service, I may also 
say that dentistry is at present time fulfilling 
the needs of the armed forces and there is 
every indication that we will not be found 
lacking as the needs increase. 

While dentistry has always voluntarily met 
every request of the government in times of 


need, it must be said that the system estab- 
lished under the Procurement and Assignment 
Service of the War Manpower Commission, 
headed by Paul V. McNutt, is responsible for 
a logical and equitable withdrawal of dentists 
from their civilian obligations. It is to be ex- 
pected that the American Dental Association, 
with the cooperation of the Procurement and 
Assignment Service, will continue its policy of 
providing necessary men for the armed forces 
with a minimum of distress to defense indus- 
tries and the civilian population. 


Age Analysis 


The Committee on Dental Prepared- 
ness also presented a report to the House 
based on its study of dental military 
quotas and age analysis of dentists. This 
study, made under the direction of Dr. 
Gerald D. Timmons, secretary of the 
committee, revealed that 52 per cent, or 
39,000 dentists, are over 45 years of age ; 
that 20 per cent, or 15,000 dentists, are 
in the 37 to 44 age group; that approxi- 
mately 18.6 per cent, or 14,000 dentists, 
are under 37 years of age. 


From the study of quotas it may be seen 
that it has been estimated that 13,700 dentists 
will be needed to man an armed force of 
6,000,000 men. It has been estimated that 80 
per cent,-or 11,200 of the men in the age 
group under thirty-seven can meet the present 
relaxed physical requirements. This, then, 
clearly demonstrates that if the needs of the 
armed forces are to be met it will be neces- 
sary to commission dentists in the thirty-seven 
to forty-four age group, but since there are 
15,000 dentists in this group, it appears that 
the needs can be met without going beyond 
the age of forty-four. 


3. War and the Dental Schools 


The wartime acceleration of courses 
in the nation’s dental schools is expected 
to provide 11,000 dentists in the next 
four years. This is 2,500 more than the 
normal expectancy. These figures were 
revealed by Harlan H. Horner, Pd.D., 
secretary of the Council on Dental Edu- 
cation of the American Dental Associa- 
tion, in an address before the National 
Board of Dental Examiners. 

Even though there will be an increase 
of dentists in the next four year period, 


said Dr. Horner, he “could not predict 
that this increase will satisfy the needs 


of the armed forces and the civilian 
population.” 
After the accelerated program is in full 


operation, the output from the schools will, 
of course, depend upon the number of new 
students received each year. The larger im- 
mediate benefit of the new schedules is the 
shortening of the time by at least a year for 
all new students to complete the regular 
course in dentistry and thus take their places 
with the armed forces or in the civilian popu- 
lation. 
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An adequate supply of dentists to meet the 
needs of all interests still depends upon a 
steady flow of new students under a wise 
policy of conserving manpower for all pur- 
poses. The Council on Dental Education takes 
the position that there should be no lessening 
of the established standards of predental or 
professional training and that all students 
should carry on their studies satisfactorily if 
they are to be permitted to remain in the 
dental schools. 


There was a “definite shortage in the 
annual supply of new dentists before the 
war emergency arose,” Dr. Horner also 
pointed out. Total graduates in 1941 
was 1,568—the smallest graduating class 
in fifteen years. Dr. Horner explained 
that 2,250 new entrants into the profes- 
sion are needed each year in normal 
times for replenishment. The 1941 


freshman class numbered 2,476—the 
largest since the depression years. 


Terry 


Speaking before the same body Dr. 
Minor J. Terry, of New York, member 
of the Council on Dental Education, 
stated that there are now 8,980 dental 
students enrolled in the thirty-nine den- 
tal schools of the United States. This 
represents an increase of 635 students 
over last year. 

Dr. Terry also revealed that thirty-six 
of the country’s thirty-nine schools have 
adopted an accelerated curriculum and 
that the Council is developing an active 
program of vocational guidance to 
acquaint high school and college students 
with the advantages, requirements and 
aptitudes of a dental career. 


4. Latin-American Dental Relations 


An interchange of professional in- 
formation is bringing about a closer rela- 
tionship between the dentists of the 
United States and those of Latin-Amer- 
ican countries. This was reported to the 
House of Delegates by Dr. Daniel F. 
Lynch, chairman of the Pan-American 
Relations Committee. These efforts to 
contribute to infer-American good will 
are receiving the full cooperation of the 
Division of Cultural Relations of the 
Department of State, the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, the Pan-Amer- 
ican Union and the Pan-American Sani- 
tary Bureau. 


Lynch 


Commenting on his recent tour of the 
Latin-American countries, Dr. Lynch 
declared : 


The dentist, has, perhaps, the best oppor- 
tunity of any of the professional men for de- 
veloping cordial relations and understanding 
with the Latin-Americans because dentistry in 
the United States has long been acknowledged 
in a position of world leadership. Therefore, 
the South American dentists in no way feel 
that they are being patronized by us—an 
attitude which, either real or fancied, has 


brought many similiar programs to poor end 
results. 

We, too, have much to learn in the way of 
tolerance and seeking to understand certain 
social customs which are often confusing. The 
solution of the entire problem lies in an honest 
effort to be friends in the full meaning of the 
word. 


Plans for the coming year include 
furnishing by the American Dental Asso- 
ciation of the best technical and scientific 
motion pictures for distribution and 
study in all Latin-American countries. 
The Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs has allocated 10,000 to assist in 
the work. A number of scholarships are 
also being made available for post- 
graduate work of Latin-American dentists 
in the dental schools of this country. 

Dr. Stanley D. Tylman, member of 
the faculty of the University of Illinois, 
College of Dentistry, will tour South 
America as representative of the Amer- 
ican Dental Association during Septem- 
ber and October of this year. He will 
lecture before dental societies and sem- 
inars in Mexico City, Guatemala City, 
Lima, Santiago, Buenos Aires, Monte- 
video, Rio de Janeiro and Caracas. 
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5. Proceedings in House of Delegates 


The first session of the House of Dele- 
gates was convened by President Oren 
A. Oliver on Monday morning in the 
Hotel Statler. The Illinois State Dental 
Society was represented by its full dele- 
gation of twenty-five members. After 
routine business, W. H. Sebrell, repre- 
senting the Nutrition Division of the 
Office of Defense, Health and Welfare, 
601 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, 
D. C., reviewed the government’s pro- 
gram on nutrition and enlisted support 
in coordinating this program with dental 
health programs on _ nutrition, both 
locally and nationally, so that there could 
be a unified effort and thus a much 
gregter margin of success than would 
result by independent activity along these 
lines. He exhibited samples of material 
already available for educational pur- 
poses and advised that copies would be 
sent on request to the above address. He 
suggested a willingness to cooperate with 
the proper dental committee in prepara- 
tion of any other type of material that 
might prove useful in furthering the nu- 
tritional program from the dental health 
standpoint. 

The second meeting of the House of 
Delegates was called to order on Mon- 
day afternoon. It was devoted almost 
entirely to the reception of reports from 
regular and standing committees of the 
Association. 


Proposed Amendment 


Dr. Willard Ogle, delegate from 
Texas, presented an amendment to the 
Association’s by-laws to the effect that 
“no member of the Board of Trustees 
shall be eligible to become a candidate 
for an elective office until after the ex- 
piration of his term as trustee.” The 
amendment will be considered at the 
next annual meeting. 

The third meeting of the House was 
called on Tuesday afternoon. After 
routine business the House made various 
amendments to the constitution and by- 
laws. 


A Council on Dental Health was cre- 
ated by merging the standing Committee 
on Public Health and Education and 
the National Health Program Commit- 
tee. The new council is to be a standing 
committee with a membership of nine. 
The duties of the new council are: 1. to 
study the need, develop plans and pro- 
grams for the provision of more adequate 
dental care for the public and to study 
and make recommendations concerning 
any other plans of programs developed 
to promote the dental health of the pub- 
lic; 2. to assist the constituent and com- 
ponent societies in the development of 
dental health policies and programs 
within their jurisdiction; 3. to establish 
and maintain relations with agencies in- 
terested in programs for dental health ; 
4. to supervise the activities of the Bureau 
of Public Relations and to make recom- 
mendations concerning the work of this 
Bureau to the Board of Trustees; 5. to 
correlate its activities with that of the 
other standing committees of the A.D.A. 
when situations of mutual concern pre- 
sent. 

Another amendment created Pan- 
American memberships for all dentists 
practicing in the countries of the Amer- 
icas, exclusive of the United States, pro- 
viding they are members in good stand- 
ing in their respective national dental 
societies. 

A new standing committee on consti- 
tutional and administrative by-laws was 
also created to “receive and consider all 
proposed amendments to the constitu- 
tional and administrative by-laws and 
report their recommendations to the 
House of Delegates.” 


Amendment 


The chapter on membership in the by- 
laws was also amended to read as fol- 
lows: 


A member of the American Dental Associa- 
tion who is made an honorary or life member 
of his constituent society or is connected with 
his constituent society in an equivalent man- 
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ner, where he is relieved from the payment of 
dues or fees, on the request of his constituent 
society may be made a life member of the 
American Dental Association by a majority 
vote of the House of Delegates of this Asso- 
ciation. No life member of a constituent 
society shall be eligible for election as a life 
member until he shall have attained the age 
of sixty-five years. Life members shall be 
privileged to participate in the scientific as- 
sembly of the Association, and they shall not 
be required to pay dues in the American 
Dental Association except by personal sub- 
scription or when it is paid for them by their 
constituent society. A member of the Ameri- 
can Dental Association who is a honorary or 
life member of a state society and not a life 
member of a county or local society must pay 
dues in the local or country society and dues 
in the American Dental Association unless 
local or county society also makes him a life 
member of the local society. Honorary or life 
membership of a state society which also 
carries with it honorary or life membership of 
the local society, exempts a member from dues 
in the local or state organization, but does 
not exempt him from dues in the American 
Dental Association unless he is made a life 
member in accordance with this section. 


Final Session 


At the final session of the House of 
Delegates on Wednesday afternoon, the 
House of Delegates voted an annual 
budget of $442,435.94 for the activities 
and personnel of the Association. 

The House of Delegates also rejected 


a plan to create an employee’s pension 
trust. 


Committee Appointments 


After the election of officers and the 
selection of Cincinnati as the meeting 
place in 1943, the House made appoint- 
ments to various standing committees. 
Robert J. Kesel, of Chicago, was named 
to membership on the Committee on 
Library and Indexing Service ; M. D. K. 
Bremner, of Chicago, was named to the 
Committee on Process Patents; Joseph 
B. Zielinski, of Chicago, was named to 
membership on the Committee on Eco- 
nomics; LeRoy Kurth, of Chicago, 
named to membership on the National 
Board of Dental Examiners; Earl Gra- 
ham, of Chicago, was elected a member 
of the Dental Relief Fund; Harold J. 
Noyes, of Chicago, was named to mem- 
bership on the Council on Dental 
Health; Maynard K. Hine, of Chicago, 
was elected to succeed Edgar D. Coolidge, 
of Chicago, on the Research Commis- 
sion; Ben H. Sherrard, of Rock Island, 
was named to succeed A. B. Patterson, 
of Joliet, on the Committee on Legisla- 
tion. Dr. Patterson retired after many 
years of service as chairman of this im- 
portant committee which brought to a 
successful conclusion many of the legis- 
lative enterprises of the Association. 


6. Reports of Officers and Committees 


Secretary's Report: In his report to 
the House of Delegates, Dr. Harry B. 
Pinney, General Secretary, stated that 


At December 31, 1941 our total paid mem- 
bership for 1941 was 49,276 and this exceeded 
our 1940 membership, as of the same date, by 
1,530. 

At June 15, 1942, 460 had paid 1941 back 
dues, which brings our total paid membership 
for the year to 49,736. 

The total membership of the American 
Dental Association for 1941, all classes, was 
52,278, which is 2,109 in excess of the pre- 
vious year. At May 31, 1942 our total paid 
membership was 47,208, as compared with 
44,539, the same time last year. 

The total membership at May 31, 1942, all 
classes, was 50,435, which is 3,763 in excess 
of the same date last year. 


Our Junior Membership at May 31, 1942 
was 3,007, which is 1,022 in excess of the 
same date in 1941. 

The amount subscribed to the Relief Fund 
from the sale of Christmas Seals at June 22, 
1942 was $28,297.48 as compared with $25,- 
297.71 at June 30, 1941. 

The amount to be distributed to states hav- 
ing met the necessary requirements to receive 
funds is $13,179.24. The amount distributed 
last year was $12,035.18. The amount paid 
to needy dentists as of June 22, 1942 was 
$13,391.80, which is $1,517.90 in excess of the 
amount paid the previous year. 

Council on Dental Education: The 
Council on Dental Education reported 
summaries taken from the annual “‘Den- 
tal Students’ Register.” 

A total enrollment was reported in the 
thirty-nine schools of 8,980 students distrib- 
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uted as follows: 8,355 undergraduates, an in- 
crease of 635 over the previous year; 22 
specials; 90 graduate students; 186 postgradu- 
ate students ; 327 dental hygienists. 

The predental education of the 8,355 un- 
dergraduates was reported as follows: with 
less than two years of college work, 18; with 
two years, 4,183; with three years, 1,510; 
with four years without a degree, 320; with 
a bachelor’s degree, 2,203; with other degree, 
121. Correspondingly, the predental educa- 
tion of the first year class, numbering 2,476, 
stood as follows: with two years of college 
work, 1,162; with three years, 526; with four 
years without a degree, 140; with a bachelor’s 
degree, 626; with other degree, 22. 

Graduates for the year ending June 30, 
1941, numbering 1,568, were reported with 
predental education as follows: with less than 
two years of college work, 74; with two years, 
713; with three years, 233; with four years 
without a degree, 41; with a bachelor’s de- 
gree, 450; with other degree, 51. 

The geographical distribution of students 
showed enrollments from every state in the 
union, the largest number, 1,819, being from 
New York and the smallest, 4, being from 
Nevada. 


School Inspection 


The Council also reported that it 
would carry out its announced program 
by starting in September the inspection 
of dental schools seeking its approval. 

Committee on Legislation: Dr. A. B. 
Patterson, chaiman of the committee, re- 
ported that the Traynor bill “to prohibit 
the interstate transportation of dentures 
constructed in violation of state dental 
laws (mail-order denture bill) had been 
passed by the House of Representatives 
and was now under consideration of a 
subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. 

During the past year the committee 
also supported “an amendment to the 
Internal Revenue Act which is designed 
to eliminate the present requirement that 
an income tax be paid on all uncollected 
accounts remaining on a dentist’s books 
at the time of his death.” The commit- 
tee also suggested to the Treasury De- 
partment “that a provision be enacted 
permitting taxpayers to deduct unusual 
medical expenses before computing the 
amount of income subject to tax.” The 
committee also reported on activities 
looking to the establishment of the rank 


of rear admiral, assistant surgeon gen- 
eral, for the chief of the navy dental 
corps. 


Relief Fund 


Dental Relief Fund: The Dental Re- 
lief Fund reported that Illinois had con- 
tributed $2,607.10 in the past year com- 
pared to $2,317.30 in the preceding year. 
This represents an increase for the past 
year of $289.80. The national contribu- 
tions to the Dental Relief Fund showed 
an increase for the past year of 
$2,550.38. 

Research Commission: The Commis- 
sion reported that 


The facilities of the dental laboratories of 
the National Bureau of Standards and of the 
American Dental Association Fellowship have 
been made available to the Dental Materials 
Committee of the A.D.A. and the War Pro- 
duction Board for consultation on problems 
currently arising from shortages of certain 
materials. The question of the suitability of 
substitutes offered for products containing 
materials of which the supply is restricted 
has already arisen and the advice of the 
Bureau has been sought. . One of the 
phases of the work of the A.D.A. Research 
Fellowship for the coming year will be the 
investigation of other substitute materials as 
the need for them occurs. 

The Commission is concerned with the dis- 
ruption of research in all fields of dentistry as 
a result of the war. Specially trained per- 
sonnel is difficult to get even in peace times. 
It is felt that some effort should be made to 
protect dental research workers and prevent 
their being lost in clinical practice, either in 
the services or in civilian life. The Commis- 
sion intends to make a survey of the dental 
research field of the available personnel. It 
is felt that research programs will be ex- 
panded at the end of the war and qualified 
men will be essential. If the Research Com- 
mission has compiled a list of available trained 
research workers it may prove of great value 
to all institutions engaged in dental research. 


Economics Committee: This commit- 
tee reported, through Dr. R. M. Walls, 
chairman, and M. L. Dollar, secretary, 
that the survey on the economic status 
of dentists, carried on in cooperation 
with the Department of Commerce, has 
produced more than 16,000 replies. The 
findings in this study will be published 
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shortly in a joint report. The committee 
is presently engaged in a survey of the 
rising costs of dental practice and in a 
study of the distribution of dentists in 
the United States. 


Caries Control 


National Health Program Committee : 
This committee, of which Dr. Leroy M. 
S. Miner, Boston, was chairman, has 
now been merged with the Committee on 
Public Health and Education to form a 
new Council on Dental Health. This 
Council will take charge of the dental 
caries control program announced by 
the National Health Program Committee 
at the annual meeting. The committee 
reported that 


the American Dental Association (should) 
develop a dental caries control program, as 
contrasted with mouth hygiene, which is de- 
veloped largely around the toothbrush and 
a dentifrice both of which are, if used at all, 
used very ineffectively and certainly have not 
in the hands of American people led to any 
reduction in the incidence of dental caries. 

This control program should be an all-out 
one, involving gradually changing mouth 
hygiene councils and similar organizations into 
societies for the control of dental caries. This 
is an entirely logical step to take for we do 
know something about the control of dental 
caries, even though we do not know its causes. 
Moreover we have a good precedent, for 
societies for cancer control are working effec- 
tively on a national health basis, even though 
the cause of cancer is yet unknown. 

A dental caries control program is a broad 
approach to the problem and involves the 
following factors: 

A. Early and frequent examination and 
operative interference by the dentist. If 50 
per cent of dental caries occurs in the pits 
and fissures of occlusal surfaces of bicuspids 
and molars, early and frequent inspection and 
treatment of these and other potential carious 
areas should do much to contribute to a con- 
trol program. 

B. Nutrition. Nutrition is important in a 
control program from two points of view. (1) 
Local—that is the relation of the carbohy- 
drate components of the diet to sugar for- 
mation and retention, and to lactobacillus 
acidophilus and other acid producing micro- 
organisms. (2) Systemic—lIt is no longer an 
academic fact that a diet sufficiently high in 
calcifying elements and in vitamins operates 
to retard the progress of caries of the dentin, 


and in some cases causes its complete arrest. 
Note: These two points connected with diets 
of American people bring into existence ques- 
tions regarding the cost and availability of 
essential components of the diet. Furthermore, 
they seem to point to the fact that the food 
distributor as well as the factors which condi- 
tion the food habits of American people must 
be brought in for consideration in any plan 
for caries control. The dentist has been criti- 
cized for the existing incidence of dental dis- 
ease in the United States, but it is very likely 
that he is no more to blame than are people 
in the fields of nutrition and food production 
and distribution. Consideration here also 
might be given to the fact that under the 
O.E.M., committees are at work studying 
ways and means for promoting better nutri- 
tion in the United States, and also for pro- 
moting a change in food habits. 


Mouth Hygiene 


C. Mouth Hygiene. Knighton, Van Huysen 
and others have shown that the toothbrush 
is not an effective instrument in mouth hy- 
giene, and that something else is needed to 
promote mouth cleanliness. It should be 
shown that if brushing is to be done, it should 
be done immediately after eating, or if any 
mouth hygiene activity is to be carried on, it 
should be done immediately after a meal. It 
is probable that if patients can be taught that 
in the control of dental caries a reduction in 
the carbohydrate intake is necessary, as is also 
an adequate calcifying diet, toothbrushing 
would be beneficial largely from a social or 
cosmetic point of view. 


Changing the food habits of a nation is 
not easily or quickly accomplished, so an 
adequate mouth hygiene program will have to 
be a part of any Caries Control Project. 

D. Educational. American people should be 
told frankly and openly that we do not know 
the cause of dental caries any more than we 
know the cause of cancer. We should point 
out to them that we do know how to control 
dental caries. Furthermore, we should an- 
nounce the various points involved in a con- 
trol program, and point out that the tradi- 
tional approach by way of the toothbrush and 
the dentifrice is not adequate. We should 
point out to them that they should make early 
and frequent visits to the dentist, and that 
they should do everything possible to secure 
adequate diets for themselves and for their 
children. 


With a control program, we should in five 
years have made considerable progress in re- 
ducing the incidence of dental caries in the 
United States, and in ten years the program 
should, in the light of our modern means of 
communication, have lent itself to a substan- 
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tial reduction in the incidence of this wide- 
spread condition. To carry out a program of 
this type, it would be necessary to carry out a 
broad and intensified educational program, 
showing our relationship to the nutritionists, 
the food distributors, the social workers, and 
to others, pointing out that the dentist cannot 
do the job alone, and that he should not be 
held mainly responsible for any failure of the 
program to operate effectively. It might be 
necessary to enlighten the social worker and 
the social economist on this whole proposition, 
and thus clear up much of the misunderstand- 
ing which now exists regarding the position 
of the dentist in this whole picture. 

In discussion of this program the com- 
mittee was of the opinion that the present 
high incidence of caries was due largely to 
the following factors: a.—Lack of dental care, 
which is not altogether due to lack of funds 
or lack of availability of service, but to indif- 
ference and carelessness as well. b.—Mal- 
nutrition of varying degrees, includirig mineral 
and vitamin lack. c.—Lack of adequate mouth 
hygiene. d.—Ignorance. e.—Lack of funds. 
The control program, to be effective, would 
seek to attack all these factors and reduce 
their influence to a minimum. 








Control Program 


This caries-control program was ap- 
proved by the House of Delegates and 
appropriation was made to the Council 
on Dental Health to carry on the activ- 
ity. 

Dental Preparedness: The Committee 
on Dental Preparedness, through Dr. C. 
Willard Camalier, chairman, reported 
on the many problems it has been con- 
sidering in connection with various war 
projects. 


The question of tire and tube rationing, 
gasoline rationing, and the purchase of new 
automobiles for dentists under the present 
emergency was dropped into the lap of the 
Committee, which has given these items as 
careful attention as possible. Unfortunately, 
in the original draft of the regulations per- 
taining to the rationing of gasoline, dentists 
were not included, while others considered 
as less entitled to gasoline were included. 
These regulations were drawn without con- 
sultation with any of the professions as far as 
this Committee knows, but immediately upon 


their issuance, vigorous personal and written 
protests were made to the fuel rationing 
officials in Washington. However, the time 
was so short between the issuance of the 
regulations and the registration of the appro- 
priate coupon books, that it was apparently 
impossible to make last minute changes and 
much confusion resulted. Many dentists ob- 
tained X cards but the vast majority of them 
requested and received B cards, in accordance 
with their estimated mileage. Conference and 
written briefs on gasoline were submitted to 
the fuel rationing board and at this writing, 
assurances have been given that the dental 
profession will be satisfied under the new 
regulations in that it will not be discriminated 
against but put on a par with the other pro- 
fessions. 


Regulations 


With special reference to the regulations 
regarding tires and tubes, apparently short- 
sighted governmental agencies did not include 
dentists in the original regulations and under 
those issued as of February 19, 1942, some 
classes of individuals included in the first 
regulations, were eliminated. The details of 
these regulations may be found in the mid- 
monthly June issue of the Journal of the 
American Dental Association. A comprehen- 
sive brief has been prepared and filed setting 
forth the reasons for including dentists under 
the tire and tube regulations, and it is hoped 
that some results may be obtained. However, 
the Committee feels that the profession is fully 
aware of the fact that there is real rubber 
shortage and it is a question whether the 
available supply will be sufficient to enlarge 
the classifications of those on the preferred 
list. 

Relative to the purchase of new automo- 
biles, the Committee is looking into this 
question quite thoroughly, but would be in- 
clined to feel that a dentist, like anyone else, 
should use his present automobile as long as 
it would be possible for him to do so. These 
three latter items have been especially vexa- 
tious one for the Committee, due undoubtedly 
to misunderstandings in regard to the regula- 
tions and to the fact that the scarcity of 
gasoline, rubber, and automobiles strikes defi- 
nitely at the convenience, and, in many in- 
stances, the real need of some members of the 
dental profession. However, they have been 
attacked from the viewpoint not only of the 
profession but of the war activities of the 
United States Government, to the end that it 
is hoped equitable solutions may be found. 
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Dental Health Education in Illinois 


By Lioyp H. Dopp, D.D.S.* 


A year's activities of the important Committee on 
Dental Health Education of the Illinois State Dental 
Society is reported in this issue. The Committee also 
reports on its relations with the Division of Dental 
Health Education, State Department of Health. 


The first meeting of the Committee on 
Dental Health Education, following its 
appointment by President J. Roy Blay- 
ney, was held in the Capitol Building, 
Springfield, on July 24, 1941. A number 
of new programs and suggested policies 
were presented by Dr. Charles F. Death- 
erage, Chief of the Division of Dental 
Health Education, State Department of 
Public Health. 


Programs 


Among the programs considered and 
discussed were : 

1. A restorative program for 
underprivileged preschool child 
three to six years) and mothers. 

2. New dental health educational pro- 
grams including talks before teachers and 
student nurses in hospitals. 

3. Industrial hygiene program which 
would apply to cover dentistry and which 
would consist of education, case findings 
and rehabilitations. 

4. A civilian defense program offering 
methods of procedure in a dental pro- 
gram connected with civilian defense 
and outlining a number of suggestions 
whereby a dental unit attached to the 
medical division could be set up. 

5. Selective Service System program. 
Cooperating with the Selective Service 
System, the Division of Dental Health 
Education developed a dental examina- 
tion work-sheet for use of dentists on 
local draft boards. 

6. A program for teachers’ colleges, 
dental schools and the Illinois Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 

The above programs were unani- 
mously approved by the committee. 

The second meeting of the committee 
was held at the Abraham Lincoln Hotel, 


~ *Chairman, Committee on Dental Health Education. 
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Springfield, on January 17, 1942. In ad- 
dition to the regular committee mem- 
bers, the officers of the Illinois State 
Dental Society and several officials of the 
state department of health were present. 

The highlights of this meeting in- 
cluded discussion of the revised dental 
health education programs under several 
headings: a. Responsibility of local com- 
munities ; b. Responsibility of local den- 
tists; c. The restorative program. A re- 
view of past programs was adopted with 
progress noted for each. 


Personnel Changes 


Dr. Deatherage reported on changes 
in personnel in the staff, on new litera- 
ture, staff education, on the Coordinat- 
ing Committee’s report by the chairman. 
He also commended the splendid co- 
operation of Dental Health Committee 
component chairmen and school dentists 
throughout Illinois. 

The yearly report of the Division of 
Dental Health Education, for the year 
July 1, 1940 to June 30, 1941, has been 
compiled in a very satisfactory manner 
and makes it possible to compare differ- 
ent results and programs throughout the 
State of Illinois. For example, the follow- 
up report of 63,544 children was 
broken down into three categories : those 
not needing dental attention, those re- 
ceiving professional attention and dental 
corrections, and those under treatment 
by a dentist. This report was compiled 
for the state by district health units, 
counties, towns and schools. It was found 
that of 63,544 children, 25 per cent did 
not need dental attention at the time of 
the examinations ; 40.4 per cent had vis- 
ited their dentists and reported the nec- 
essary corrections; 16.9 per cent were 
under treatment by a dentist. A total of 
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57-3 per cent was receiving professional 
attention. 


Comparison 


Another interesting section of the re- 
port was the comparison of follow-up 
findings for a five-year period. This in- 
cluded a total of 246,292 children, of 
whom 20 per cent did not need dental 
attention and of whom 43.2 per cent had 
received professional attention. 

This report also included the special 
dental health educational programs 
throughout the state and the distribution 
of school and clinic dentists by districts, 
counties and towns. 

During the past year six Dental Health 
Institutes were held in Alton, Paris, Rock 
Island, Chicago, Carmi and Quincy with 
a total attendance of 995. The Institutes 
scheduled for Kankakee and Minonk 
were cancelled for reasons beyond the 
control of the committee. 

Dr. Geneve G. Riefling, Professor of 
Children’s Dentistry of St. Louis Uni- 
versity, was the principal essayist at all 
of the Institutes except the one held in 
Chicago, at which Dr. John C. Brauer, 
of Iowa, was the principal speaker. Much 
interest was manifested at all meetings 
and it is believed that they have ac- 
complished a great amount of good. 

The third meeting of the committee 
was held at the Palmer House, Chicago, 
on February 24, 1942. Various sub- 
committee reports were given and plans 
were discussed for the program at the 
annual meeting in Springfield. 

During the annual luncheon a plaque 
was presented to Dr. C. Carroll Smith, 
of Peoria, in recognition of his outstand- 
ing services in dental health work. Dr. 
T. T. Smith, of Canton, was the prin- 
cipal luncheon speaker. In the after- 
noon, reports were received from Dental 
Health Committee chairmen. Dr. H. R. 
H. Brevig, of Chicago, and William 
Pringle, of Chicago, told us of the activi- 
ties of the Dental Hygiene Institute of 
Chicago. Dr. Geneve G. Riefling gave a 
splendid talk on the practical phases of 
children’s dentistry. 

Among activities of the past year the 


chairman of the committee lists the fol- 
lowing: letters sent to Governor Dwight 
H. Green requesting that a dentist be ap- 
pointed on Advisory Board, State De- 
partment of Health; letters sent to 
Roland R. Cross, M.D., requesting that 
dentistry be included in all health mat- 
ters together with medicine; attendance 
at three meetings of the Coordinating 
Committee in Chicago; presentation of 
the treatise on “Care of Children’s 
Teeth” adopted at the third meeting ; at- 
tendance at the Illinois conference of 
public health officers in Springfield ; two 
papers read for Dr. Deatherage during 
the American Dental Association meeting 
in Houston, one given before the students 
of St. Thomas Academy and the other 
before a joint meeting of the American 
Association of Public Health Dentists 
and the American Society of Dentistry 
for Children; revision of the roster of 
Dental Health Committee chairmen in 
component societies; the listing of re- 
ports of school dentists in Illinois; ap- 
pearance on the program of Summer 
Roundup Committee, Illinois Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, at the Stevens 
Hotel in Chicago on April 23, 1942. 

At this meeting many were present and 
they manifested great interest in dental 
health education for the preschool child. 
All were urged to have the necessary 
corrections attended to before school 
opened. As a result of this meeting it is 
felt that a friendly and cooperative spirit 
has been created between the Illinois 
State Dental Society and the Parent- 
Teachers Association. The committee 
wishes to thank Dr. Lon W. Morrey and 
Dr. Moreland Emerson for their splendid 
assistance in the above program. 


Practical Results 


It is felt that the time has long since 
passed when the duties of a Committee 
on Dental Health Education consist of 
coining fine phrases about noble ideals. 
Today a committee of this type must 
show practical results in order to justify 
its existence. This has been the object 
of all committee efforts. 

The committee also wishes to pay 
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tribute to the men who have accom- 
plished so much during the past years. 
Drs. W. F. Whalen, C. Carroll Smith, 
T. T. Smith, F. A. Neuhoff and others 
deserve special words of commendation. 
The committee also desires to thank the 
chairmen of the Membership Committee, 
Dr. Arthur E. Glawe, chairman of the 
Study Club Committee, and Dr. C. L. 
Cassell, chairman of the Military Affairs 
Committee, the officers and councilmen 
of the Illinois State Dental Society, Dr. 
Deatherage and his staff, Dr. Roland R. 
Cross, State Director of Public Health, 
Drs. Harold Hillenbrand and James H. 
Keith, of the ILtino1s DENTAL JouRNAL, 
the dental health chairmen and school 
dentists of Illinois and last, but by no 
means least, the faithful members of the 
committee. Without the help of those 
named, little could have been accom- 
plished. With their splendid cooperation 
we feel that much has been done. 

And now to take a brief glimpse into 
the future. 

President Neil D. Vedder has made 
two changes in the personnel of the 
committee. Dr. L. H. Johnson, of 
Peoria, and Dr. Glenn E. Cartwright, of 
Chicago, were appointed to succeed Dr. 
J. Malcom Elson, of Peoria, and Dr. E. 
D. Coolidge, of Chicago. Dr. Elson is 
now serving in the navy and Dr. Cool- 
idge is retiring after many years of faith- 
ful service. Dr. Johnson is the new di- 
rector of the dental department of the 
Peoria Public Schools while Dr. Cart- 
wright is the immediate past-president 
of the Chicago Dental Society. 

Plan Year's Activities 

The committee held a meeting on 
July 23, in Springfield, and planned an- 
other full year of activity. Announce- 
ment of the dental institutes will be 
made at an early date. 

The question is often asked recently, 
“What can we, this committee, do in 
wartime?” Of course, everyone’s first 
object is to win the war. Those in service 
should receive every consideration. Those 
at home must do everything possible to 
protect on the home front health in gen- 
eral and dental health in particular. 


Steps must be taken toward the rehabili- 
tation of young men of military age and 
all must look ahead to the protection of 
children’s teeth, who otherwise will grow 
up and suffer as many dental deficiencies 
as the present generation. 

Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon General 
of the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, has said in regard to this problem 
“It would seem to me sensible that we 
can do the best job under present knowl- 
edge of preventive dentistry by taking 
care of the annual crop of new dental 
defects which appear in grade. school 
children. In a relatively few years even 
if that were done, some of the old folks 
would have died and we would have 
raised a generation in this country of 
children later to become young adults 
and adults whose dental needs were met 
from the beginning at a total expenditure 
of the dentist’s time and of the patient’s 
money vastly less than now is being spent 
in trying to patch up the results of ten, 
twenty or forty years of neglect.” 

Rejections 

The large percentage of young men 
deferred or rejected under selective serv- 
ice examinations because of dental defi- 
ciencies has served to arouse the atten- 
tion of the nation and focus it on the 
question of dental health. Many reasons 
have been suggested as to the cause of 
the deplorable conditions which exist. 
Which of these reasons is the most im- 
pelling it would be difficult to determine. 
But in taking steps to correct or over- 
come these conditions, it is not thought 
that education is the sole answer. It is 
believed, however, that we do feel that 
it is the predominating factor. The 
sooner general practitioners discover that 
their obligations do not end with work 
at the chair, that they must become ac- 
quainted with dental health programs, 
learn about social and economic prob- 
lems and be on the alert to protect their 
patients and their own interests—then, 
by so doing socialized dentistry will be 
prevented and better dental health for 
the people of Illinois and the nation will 
be provided.—860 Citizens Building, 
Decatur, Illinois. 
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Essayists and Clinicians for 1942-1943 
Presented by Study Club Committee 


Each year a selected list of essayists and clinicians is 

made available to various component societies by the 

state society Study Club Committee. These instructors, 

chosen from dentists in Illinois and adjoining states, are 

acknowledged as teachers and authorities in their fields 
of dental practice. 


The annual roster of essayists and 
clinicians, from which component soci- 
eties may make their program selections 
for the coming year, has been an- 
nounced by the Study Club Committee 
of which Dr. Arthur E. Glawe, Rock 
Island, is chairman. As in past years the 
Study Club Committee will combine its 
efforts with those of the Membership 
Committee, Dental Health Education 
Committee and of the Division of Dental 
Health Education, State Department of 
Health, in conducting the annual series 
of Dental Health Institutes. 

The Study Club, composed of one rep- 
resentative from each of the state’s dis- 
tricts, has the following personnel: 
Northwestern District: M. J. Nelson, 
Moline; Northwestern District: J. M. 
Williams, Aurora; Central District: C. 
E. Bollinger, Peoria; Central Western 
District: Jesse F. Keeney, Quincy ; Cen- 
tral Eastern District : George L. Kennedy, 
Villa Grove; Southern District: John J. 
Corlew, Mount Vernon; Chicago: 
George W. Hax. The members of this 
committee have aided in compiling the 
roster for this year and those in charge 
of component programs should seek their 
help in planning for the coming year. 

The Study Club advises that a selec- 
tion of essayists be made as soon as pos- 
sible as speaking schedules are often ar- 
ranged early. 

The Study Club wishes to acknowledge 
the many instructors for their fine co- 
operation in making available to com- 
ponent societies such a splendid list of 
essayists and clinicians. 

The following roster is not yet com- 
plete and additions will be published in 
coming issues. 


Histology 


Dr. R. M. Massler, University of Illi- 
nois, College of Dentistry, 808 South 
Wood Street, Chicago. 

Dr. Balint Orban, Chicago College of 
Dental Surgery, 1757 West Harrison 
Street, Chicago. 

Dr. Hamilton B. G. Robinson, Washing- 
ton University School of Dentistry, 4559 
Scott Avenue, St. Louis. 

Dr. Isaac Schour, University of Illinois, 
College of Dentistry, 808 South Wood 
Street, Chicago. 

Dr. John M. Spence, University of IIli- 
nois, College of Dentistry, 808 South 
Wood Street, Chicago. 


Porcelain Work 


Dr. F. N. Bazolo, University of Illinois, 
College of Dentistry, 808 South Wood 
Street, Chicago. 

Dr. Harold W. Oppice, Chicago College 
of Dental Surgery, 1757 West Harrison 
Street, Chicago. 

Dr. Russell C. Wheeler, St. Louis Uni- 
versity School of Dentistry, 3556 Caro- 
line Street, St. Louis. 

Dr. Stanley D. Tylman, University of 
Illinois, College of Dentistry, 808 South 
Wood Street, Chicago. 


Dental Health Education 


Dr. Charles F. Deatherage, Chief, Di- 
vision of Dental Health Education, State 
Department of Public Health, Spring- 
field. 


Orthodontics 


Dr. William A. Kemper, Indiana Uni- 
versity School of Dentistry, Indianapolis. 
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Dr. Howard I. Michener, 1608 West 
Madison Street, Chicago. 

Dr. Thomas D. Speidel, Indiana Uni- 
versity School of Dentistry, Indianapolis. 
Dr. J. J]. Vik, Chicago College of Dental 
Surgery, 1757 West Harrison Street, Chi- 
cago. 

Dr. J. H. Williams, St. Louis University 
School of Dentistry, 3556 Caroline 
Street, St. Louis. 


Dentistry for Children 


Dr. Truman G. DeWitt, Chicago College 
of Dental Surgery, 1757 West Harrison 
Street, Chicago. 

Dr. Elsie Gerlach, University of Illinois, 
College of Dentistry, 808 South Wood 
Street, Chicago. 

Dr. Geneve G. Riefling, St. Louis Uni- 
versity School of Dentistry, 3556 Caro- 
line Street, St. Louis. 

Dr. John M. Spence, University of Illi- 
nois, College of Dentistry, 808 South 
Wood Street, Chicago. 


Oral Surgery, Minor Oral Surgery and 
Anesthesia 


Dr. Jacob Berman, Indiana University 
School of Dentistry, Indianapolis. 

Dr. L. R. Boling, Washington University 
School of Dentistry, 4559 Scott Avenue, 
St. Louis. 

Dr. Ernest D. Cofield, Indiana Univer- 
sity School of Dentistry, Indianapolis. 
Dr. C. K. Dittmer, Chicago College of 
Dental Surgery, 1757 West Harrison 
Street, Chicago. 

Dr. Henry J. Droba, University of Illi- 
nois, College of Dentistry, 808 South 
Wood Street, Chicago. 

Dr. George T. Gregory, Indiana Univer- 
sity School of Dentistry, Indianapolis. 
Dr. Justin M. Grimm, St. Louis Univer- 
sity School of Dentistry, 3556 Caroline 
Street, St. Louis. 

Dr. J. Frank Hall, Indiana University 
School of Dentistry, Indianapolis. 

Dr. R. L. Ladd, University of Illinois, 
College of Dentistry, 808 South Wood 
Street, Chicago. 

Dr. F. B. Moorehead, University of IIli- 
nois, College of Dentistry, 808 South 
Wood Street, Chicago. 
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Dr. Eli Olech, University of Illinois, 
College of Dentistry, 808 South Wood 
Street, Chicago. 

Dr. Glenn J. Pell, Indiana University 
School of Dentistry, Indianapolis. 

Dr. George E. Pfeifer, St. Louis Univer- 
sity School of Dentistry, 3556 Caroline 
Street, St. Louis. 

Dr. P. G. Puterbaugh, Chicago College 
of Dental Surgery, 1757 West Harrison 
Street, Chicago. 

Dr. Louis W. Schultz, University of IIli- 
nois, College of Dentistry, 808 South 
Wood Street, Chicago. 

Dr. John Svoboda, Chicago College of 
Dental Surgery, 1757 West Harrison 
Street, Chicago. 


Full Dentures 


Dr. R. R. Blanchard, First National Bank 
Building, Springfield. 

Dr. Paul Bostian, University of Illinois, 
College of Dentistry, 808 South Wood 
Street, Chicago. 

Dr. Henry J]. Glupker, Chicago College 
of Dental Surgery, 1757 West Harrison 
Street, Chicago. 

Dr. Warren V. Hanson, Indiana Uni- 
versity School of Dentistry, Indianapolis. 
Dr. M. B. Hattenhauer, University of 
Illinois, College of Dentistry, 808 South 
Wood Street, Chicago. 

Dr. Charles S. Helm, 1209 Talcott Build- 
ing, Rockford. 

Dr. Frank C. Hughes, Indiana University 
School of Dentistry, Indianapolis. 

Dr. J. S. Kellogg, University of Illinois, 
College of Dentistry, 808 South Wood 
Street, Chicago. 

Dr. W. H. Kubacki, University of Illi- 
nois, College of Dentistry, 808 South 
Wood Street, Chicago. 

Dr. L. E. Kurth, 180 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 

Dr. T. R. Moore, Washington University 
School of Dentistry, 4559 Scott Avenue, 
St. Louis. 

Dr. E. C. Pendleton, Chicago College of 
Dental Surgery, 1757 West Harrison 
Street, St. Louis. 

Dr. Walter A. Wykhuis, Chicago College 
of Dental Surgery, 1757 West Harrison 
Street, Chicago. 





Partial Dentures 


Dr. Paul Bostian, University of Illinois, 
College of Dentistry, 808 South Wood 
Street, Chicago. 

Dr. Henry J]. Glupker, Chicago College 
of Dental Surgery, 1757 West Harrison 
Street, Chicago. 

Dr. M. B. Hattenhauer, University of 
Illinois, College of Dentistry, 808 South 
Wood Street, Chicago. 

Dr. J. S. Kellogg, University of Illinois, 
College of Dentistry, 808 South Wood 
Street, Chicago. 

Dr. W. H. Kubacki, University of IIli- 
nois, College of Dentistry, 808 South 
Wood Street, Chicago. 

Dr. Charles R. Lages, St. Louis Univer- 
sity School of Dentistry, 3556 Caroline 
Street, St. Louis. 

Dr. W. I. McNeil, Chicago College of 
Dental Surgery, 1757 West Harrison 
Street, Chicago. 

Dr. Sumner X. Pallardy, Indiana Uni- 
versity School of Dentistry, Indianapolis. 
Dr. James W. Templeton, St. Louis Uni- 
versity School of Dentistry, 3556 Caro- 
line Street, St. Louis. 


Operative Dentistry 


Dr. R. K. Baxter, University of Illinois, 
College of Dentistry, 808 South Wood 
Street, Chicago. 

Dr. Robert G. Boggs, Indiana University 
School of Dentistry, Indianapolis. 

Dr. Drexell A. Boyd, Indiana University 
School of Dentistry, Indianapolis. 

Dr. Joseph E. Buck, Indiana University 
School of Dentistry, Indianapolis. 

Dr. William H. Crawford, Indiana Uni- 
versity School of Dentistry, Indianapolis. 
Dr. Paul W. Dawsen, Chicago College of 
Dental Surgery, 1757 West Harrison 
Street, Chicago. 

Dr. C. E. Hatch, University of Illinois, 
College of Dentistry, 808 South Wood 
Street, Chicago. 

Dr. Harry ]. Healey, Indiana University 
School of Dentistry, Indianapolis. 

Dr. W. A. J. Link, University of Illinois, 
College of Dentistry, 808 South Wood 
Street, Chicago. 

Dr. A. H. Mueller, Chicago College of 


Dental Surgery, 
Street, Chicago. 
Dr. Henry B. Morrow, Indiana Univer- 
sity School of Dentistry, Indianapolis. 
Dr. K. C. Washburn, University of Illi- 
nois, College of Dentistry, 808 South 
Wood Street, Chicago. 

Dr. Warren Willman, Chicago College of 
Dental Surgery, 1757 West Harrison 
Street, Chicago. 

Dr. John L. Wilson, Indiana University 
School of Dentistry, Indianapolis. 


1757 West Harrison 


Crown and Bridge 


Dr. F. N. Bazola, University of Illinois, 
College of Dentistry, 808 South Wood 
Street, Chicago. 

Dr. R. D. Curtis, University of Illinois, 
College of Dentistry, 808 South Wood 
Street, Chicago. 

Dr. Thomas J]. Davis, St. Louis Univer- 
sity School of Dentistry, 3556 Caroline 
Street, St. Louis. 

Dr. Alva O. Humphreys, Indiana Uni- 
versity School of Dentistry, Indianapolis. 
Dr. R. H. Johnson, Chicago College of 
Dental Surgery, 1757 West Harrison 
Street, Chicago. 

Dr. Max Kornfeld, St. Louis University 
School of Dentistry, 3556 Caroline 
Street, St. Louis. 

Dr. Ralph G. Larsen, Chicago College 
of Dental Surgery, 1757 West Harrison 
Street, Chicago. 

Dr. Robert McBoyle, Chicago College 
of Dental Surgery, 1757 West Harrison 
Street, Chicago. 

Dr. Robert ]. Meyers, Indiana University 
School of Dentistry, Indianapolis. 

Dr. Harold W. Oppice, Chicago College 
of Dental Surgery, 1757 West Harrison 
Street, Chicago. 

Dr. B. H. Ragan, University of Illinois, 
College of Dentistry, 808 South Wood 
Street, Chicago. 

Dr. Ert J]. Rogers, Indiana University 
School of Dentistry, Indianapolis. 

Dr. Stanley D. Tylman, University of 
Illinois, College of Dentistry, 808 South 
Wood Street, Chicago. 


Dental Pathology and Therapeutics 
Dr. Virgil D. Cheyne, Indiana University 
Schoo! of Dentistry, Indianapolis. 
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Dr. Edgar D. Coolidge, Chicago College 
of Dental Surgery, 1757 West Harrison 
Street, Chicago. 

Dr. Maynard K. Hine, University of 
Illinois, College of Dentistry, 808 South 
Wood Street, Chicago. 

Dr. Robert G. Kesel, University of Illi- 
nois, College of Dentistry, 808 South 
Wood Street, Chicago. 

Dr. E. H. Kramp, University of Illinois, 
College of Dentistry, 808 South Wood 
Street, Chicago. 

Dr. R. C. Ladd, University of Illinois, 
College of Dentistry, 808 South Wood 
Street, Chicago. 

Dr. Ralph G. Larsen, Chicago College 
of Dental Surgery, 1757 West Harrison 
Street, Chicago. 

Dr. O. B. Litwiller, 431 Jefferson Build- 
ing, Peoria. 

Dr. Balint Orban, Chicago College of 
Dental Surgery, 1757 West Harrison 
Street, Chicago. 

Dr. E. C. Wach, University of Illinois, 
College of Dentistry, 808 South Wood 
Street, Chicago 

Radiography 

Dr. Dwight C. Atkinson, Chicago Col- 
lege of Dental Surgery, 1757 West Har- 
rison Street, Chicago. 

Dr. Earl P. Boulger, Chicago College of 
Dental Surgery, 1757 West Harrison 
Street, Chicago. 

Dr. W. E. Koch, Jr., Washington Uni- 
versity School of Dentistry, 4559 Scott 
Avenue, St. Louis. 

Dr. Lee Roy Main, St. Louis University 
School of Dentistry, 3556 Caroline 
Street, St. Louis. 

Dr. Lewis B. Spear, Indiana University 
School of Dentistry, Indianapolis. 


Dental Medicine 


Dr. W. W. Dalitsch, University of Ili- 
nois, College of Dentistry, 808 South 
Wood Street, Chicago. 

Dr. Harold Raidt, Indiana University 
School of Dentistry, Indianapolis. 

Dr. Lyle A. Weed, Indiana University 
School of Dentistry, Indianapolis. 

W. D. Zoethout, Ph.D., Chicago College 
of Dentistry, 1757 West Harrison Street, 
Chicago. 


Diagnosis 


Dr. Robert P. Boesinger, Indiana Uni- 
versity School of Dentistry, Indianapolis. 
Dr. John Svoboda, Chicago College of 
Dental Surgery, 1757 West Harrison 
Street, Chicago. 

Dr. Grant Van Huysen, Indiana Uni- 
versity School of Dentistry, Indianapolis. 


Economics 


Dr. James B. Carr, Indiana University 
School of Dentistry, Indianapolis. 

Dr. Lloyd H. Dodd, 806 Citizens Build- 
ing, Decatur. 

Dr. H. L. Freidinger, Citizens Building, 
Decatur. 

Dr. Harold Hillenbrand, 100 West North 
Avenue, Chicago. 

Jules King, St. Louis University School 
of Dentistry, 3556 Caroline Street, St. 
Louis. 

Dr. Lon W. Morrey, 212 East Superior 
Street, Chicago. 


Periodontia 


Dr. Clarke E. Chamberlain, 633 Jefferson 
Building, Peoria. 

Dr. Edgar D. Coolidge, Chicago College 
of Dental Surgery, 1757 West Harrison 
Street, Chicago. 

Dr. Jerome S. Crosby, St. Louis Uni- 
versity School of Dentistry, 3556 Caroline 
Street, St. Louis. 

Dr. Bernard D. Friedman, 25 East Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago. 

Dr. Balint Orban, Chicago College of 
Dental Surgery, 1757 West Harrison 
Street, Chicago. 


Dental Materials 


Dr. Maynard K. Hine, University of 
Illinois, College of Dentistry, 808 South 
Wood Street, Chicago. 

Dr. Earl E. Shepard, Washington Uni- 
versity School of Dentistry, 4559 Scott 
Avenue, St. Louis. 


Oral Hygiene 


Dr. Charles F. Deatherage, Chief, Divi- 
sion of Dental Health Education, State 
Department of Health, Springfield. 
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The President’s Page 


By Net D. Vepper, D.D.S. 


One of the more important meetings attended this summer was that of 
the Committee on Dental Health Education held on July 23 in Spring- 
field. 


The first session was held in the offices of the State Director of Public 
Health, Roland R. Cross, M.D. Both Dr. Cross and his Medical Admin- 
istrative Consultant, Allan J. McLaughlin, M.D., commended our pro- 
fession, its officers and our Dental Health Education Committee for their 
proven interest in public health and their cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Public Health. Dr. Cross told us he was giving every aid to Dr. 
Charles F. Deatherage, Chief of the Division of Dental Health Education, 
to produce a public health dental program which would be a credit to the 
department and to the dental profession. He also wished to so form 
a program as to make dental care more desired and appreciated. 
He had no illusions as to the early completion of such a program but did 
impress all present with his earnestness in trying to avert any further 
inroads of panel or state dentistry. Dr. McLaughlin elaborated upon the 
plan stating that Dr. Cross, in his forward-looking program, was not wait- 
ing for full development of county health units which would take years to 
develop, but was utilizing present personnel and existing health agencies 
in a more concentrated plan in the larger industrial areas. The most 
encouraging note sounded by these men was that there was no desire by 
their department for socialized dentistry, no reason for it and that it 
would be used only as a last resort. 


The second session was held in the offices of the Division of Dental 
Health Education where the phases of the above program were discussed 
at length. This program will be under the control of dentists and it will 
be up to us. Explanation of the plan in detail will no doubt soon be forth- 
coming. 











EDITORIAL 








THE CHANGING SCENE 


So rapidly do events occur in these days of war that it is practically impossible for 
a monthly journal to keep pace with them. The present issue of the JoURNAL provides 
a Case in point. 

All events of a military nature that were discussed at the recent meeting of the 
American Dental Association were reported in considerable detail so that members 
could have the advantage of the latest possible information on these important sub- 
jects. Before the issue was put to press, however, a new ruling was issued by the War 
Department: applications for commissions in the army dental corps will not be 
accepted until further notice except from those actually ordered for induction into 
the service. 


This ruling cannot help but have a tremendous influence on the personal and pro- 
fessional decisions every dentist who is available for military or civilian service must 
make. The now outdated account of military pronouncements at St. Louis, therefore, 
should be read in the light of the statement that appears on the cover and on page 
415 of this issue. Otherwise the reader is likely to find himself under greater dis- 
advantage than even these sudden and unheralded reversals of army policy place 
him. 


THE A.D.A. IN WARTIME 


For the first time in eighty-four years the American Dental Association cancelled 
its annual scientific meeting. Only the officers, the House of Delegates and the 
standing committees met recently at St. Louis to transact the business of the associa- 
tion and to perfect plans connected with dentistry’s participation in the war effort. 
Despite the fact that the usual scientific and social attractions of a national meeting 
were absent and despite the fact that travelling had to be done under the restricted 
conditions of wartime, it was notable that most states presented their full delegations. 
This is a striking commentary on the unselfish devotion which prompts dentists in 
all parts of the country to give much time and attention to the affairs of their local, 
state and national dental organizations. 

For the first time many states, including Illinois, established programs through 
which the delegates were partially reimbursed for some of their essential expendi- 
tures in attending the annual meeting. Other states have had such a program in 
effect for some years. This is a step in the right direction because it insures the pres- 
ence of a complete delegation and makes attendance at all sessions the first business 
of the delegate. In this way the problems of dentistry will receive the best considera- 
tion of delegates who are selected by their state societies only on the basis of com- 
petency for the task. 

Membership in the American Dental Association was announced as exceeding the 
level of previous years despite the increase in dues. Illinois has a share in this achieve- 
ment. Through a continuing program the state society officers and the Membership 
Committee effectively convince dentists of the benefits of membership. As a result 
Illinois has a high place among those states who have maintained or increased their 
membership over a period of years. 

The increasing membership of both state and national dental societies has other 
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implications. It indicates the willingness of members to support projects provided 
they are undertaken on a basis that provides a chance for success. It demonstrates 
that membership will increase as new benefits are provided, even though a greater 
financial support is required from the individual member. It demonstrates that 
neither state nor national societies have exhausted the eagerness of their members for 
constructive, forward-looking programs. It proves that members everywhere realize 
the importance of present problems and the even greater importance of solving them 
unde the guidance of organized dentistry. 


STUDY CLUBS 


In this time of war it is essential that the individual dentist be familiar with his 
role in the national effort to victory. Much of the necessary information to develop 
that role into one of high usefulness will come from the national and state societies. 
But it is the particular task of the component society, which has the easiest access to 
the individual member, to develop programs of information and action for its mem- 
bers. This can be done by utilizing the regular meetings of the component society to 
convey essential information on dental participation in the war effort. 

In this project the component societies have the valuable cooperation of the Study 
Club Committee of the state society which annually compiles a list of available 
essayists and clinicians. The current list will be found in this issue. It contains the 
names of teachers who have distinguished themselves in every field of dentistry and 
who have full knowledge of current developments in their specialties. 

Component societies will do well to take advantage of this list in developing use- 
ful and attractive programs for their members. By a careful selection of essayists 
and clinicians the component societies can do much to further dental participation in 
essential war activities. 


THE TIME IS NOW 


The Acting Administrator of the Federal Security Agency has transmitted to the 
Congress of the United States a draft of proposed legislation to reorganize and re- 
define the duties of the United States Public Health Service. 

This, therefore, is a most opportune time for carrying out the instructions given by 
the House of Delegates of the American Dental Association in 1941: to seek the 
establishment of a separate dental division in the United States Public Health Service 
with a dentist as its directing officer. The present dental division so obviously has 
failed to become an important influence in national dental health and so obviously 
lacks adequate personnel and funds that little difficulty should be encountered in the 
attempt to provide more effective facilities. 

The present opportunity is a rich one. The Public Health Service is about to be 
reorganized. The Surgeon General has announced his sympathy for a more produc- 
tive development of the dental division. The House of Delegates has given its ap- 
proval to seeking changes, by legislative action if this is necessary. 

There can now be no good reason for further delay in attempting to bring about 
imperatively needed reforms in the dental division of the United States Public Health 

ervice. Only if these changes are made will the dental division be qualified to hand 
the multiplying problems of the wartime period, to say nothing of the new problems 
that will come with victory and peace.—Harold Hillenbrand. 
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CURRENT NEWS 
AND COMMENT 








CHANGE IN REGULATIONS 
ON DENTAL COMMISSIONS 


Applications for commissions in the 
army dental corps will not be accepted 
until further notice, except from those 
who have actually been ordered for in- 
duction into the armed service. This is 
the most recent information, issued on 
September 8, to be released through the 
office of Major Kenneth R. Coefield, 
liaison officer to the American Dental 
Association. The statement follows : 

“The procurement objective for den- 
tal officers, Army of the United States, 
has been reached, and the authorized 
allotment for the period ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1942, is almost filled. The Med- 
ical Officers’ Recruiting Boards have 
been given until September 15, 1942 to 
process unfinished applications. Until 
further notice, only those actually 
ordered for induction into the military 
establishment will be processed for ap- 
pointment. These applications should be 
made directly to the office of the Surgeon 
General, Washington, D. C. 

“Upon announcement of new procure- 
ment objectives Medical Officers’ Re- 
cruiting Boards will be notified, and the 
announcement will be made in the Mid- 
Monthly Bulletin of the American Den- 
tal Association.” 


LT. EDWARD J. O'REILLY 
KILLED IN ACTION 


Lieut.* Edward J. O’Reilly, of the 
United States Navy Dental Corps, was 
killed in action according to an an- 
nouncement received in this country. He 
was a graduate of the Chicago College 
of Dental Surgery in 1934 and entered 
the navy several years ago. No details 
of the engagement in which Lieut. 
O’Reilly lost his life are available at the 
present time. 


Memorial services were held at the 
Presentation Church on September 8. 


McNUTT DEFINES 
“ESSENTIAL PHYSICIANS" 


Standards by which physicians should 
be considered essential to public health 
interests and nonavailable for military 
duty were announced on September 5 
by Paul V. McNutt, chairman of the 
War Manpower Commission. 

According to the standards, “a physi- 
cian should be considered essential to 
civilian public health interests and, 
therefore, not available for military duty 
provided he comes within either one of 
the two following categories. 

“1. A full time medical officer in 
charge of a health service or a govern- 
mental unit or administrative district, 
such as a state, district, county and city. 

“2. Full time heads or chiefs of ad- 
ministrative units within a health de- 
partment, for example: tuberculosis, 
venereal diseases, maternal hygiene, in- 
fant care, epidemiology, vital statistics, 
etc.” 

Because methods of health service vary 
throughout the country, the recom- 
mendations do not include specific de- 
tails, it was explained. 


STATE SELECTIVE SERVICE 
PLANS LARGE INDUCTIONS 


Illinois draft boards will have enough 
Class 1-A registrants to defer the draft- 
ing of married men for only four months, 
Col. Paul G. Armstrong announced on 
September 3. This takes into considera- 
tion the transfer to the 1-A classification 
those single men who have been deferred 
because of secondary dependents. 

Col. Armstrong’s disclosure followed 
an announcement by selective service 
headquarters in Washington that state 
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quotas are not to include married men as 
long as there are enough single men to 
fill them. 

Throughout the state 361 local draft 
boards began in September to reclassify 
men who had been in Class 1-B. This 
class was recently abolished by order of 
Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, director of 
the Selective Service System. These 
men, who had been adjudged fit only for 
limited service, will be classified as 1-A 
or 4-F. 

In Washington, meanwhile, Gen. 
Hershey issued an order requiring all 
state selective service directors to: (1) 
allocate their calls for men so that local 
boards with the greatest number of single 
men on their rolls will be drawn upon 
most heavily; (2) complete the classifi- 
cation of all men between 20 and 44 
before October 16. 


DINNER TO HONOR 
GLENN E. CARTWRIGHT 


A reception and dinner will be held for 
Dr. Glenn E. Cartwright, immediate 
past-president of the Chicago Dental 
Society, on September 30 at the Palmer 
House. Tickets to the dinner, which is 
being given by Dr. Cartwright’s many 
friends, may be secured from Dr. T. 
Olechokski, 4213 West Division Street, 
Chicago. 


HANSEN RESIGNS POST ON 
DENTAL THERAPEUTICS COUNCIL 


Harold L. Hansen, secretary of the 
Council on Dental Therapeutics of the 
American Dental Association, has re- 
signed to take a position with the Win- 
throp Chemical Company, according to 
a recent announcement. Dr. Hansen 
came to the Council from the faculty of 
the Northwestern University Dental 
School, succeeding Samuel Gordon as 
secretary of the Council. 


CHICAGO DENTAL 
ASSISTANTS MEET 


The Chicago Dental Assistants Asso- 
ciation will resume activities for 1942- 
1943 with a monthly meeting on Thurs- 
day, September 17, at 8 p.m. Because of 


the hotel situation the first meeting will 
be held in Room 2101, Pittsfield Build- 
ing, 55 East Washington Street. Plans 
will be made for a definite place and time 
for future meetings. 

Program Chairman Gladys Naughton 
will present a paper, “Dont’s for the 
Dental Assistant.” L. S. Lane, repre- 
sentative of the Plan for Hospital Care, 
will explain the benefits of the plan. An 
announcement will also be made in re- 
gard to the participation of dental as- 
sistants in the work of the Service Men’s 
Center. Let us all cooperate with our 
new officers by having a record attend- 
ance at the first meeting of the new sea- 
son.—Grace A. Olsen, Publicity Chair- 


man, 


GEN. AURAND NEW HEAD 
OF SIXTH SERVICE COMMAND 


Brig. Gen. Henry S. Aurand has been 
named commander of the Sixth Service 
Command, according to recent dispatches 
from Washington. The Sixth Service 
Command, which has headquarters in 
Chicago, consists of the states Illinois, 
Wisconsin and Michigan. Gen. Aurand 
succeeds Maj. Gen. George W. Grunert, 
transferred to Washington as assistant to 
Lt. Gen. Brehon Somervell, chief of the 
services of supply. 

Gen. Aurand has held numerous posts 
in the army, serving usually as ordnance 
officer. In 1940 he was assigned to the 
general staff in Washington and in Jan- 
uary of this year was named brigadier 
general. 


NEW DIRECTOR FOR 
DENTAL HYGIENE INSTITUTE 


The appointment of Josephine Bessems 
as educational director was ahnounced 
recently by the Board of Directors of the 
Dental Hygiene Institute of Chicago. 
Miss Bessems succeeds William B. Pringle, 
who is now in service with the army. 

Miss Bessems resigned the directorship 
of public relations of the Children’s 
Memorial Hospital to accept the Insti- 
tute appointment. Prior to that she held 
a similar position at Henrotin Hospital. 
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ARMY INCREASES 
DENTAL SERVICE 


The lowering of the dental standards 
in mobilization regulations has greatly in- 
creased the need for professional dental 
service, according to a recent statement 
in the Army Dental Bulletin. This is 
especially true at replacement training 
centers. On the direction of Lieutenant 
General Somervell, Services of Supply, 
the Surgeon General has taken steps to 
increase professional dental care in 
corps area service command units. An 
increase in allotments of dental officers 
to corps areas was recommended and 
tentatively approved by the Services of 
Supply. 

A letter was transmitted to each corps 
area surgeon requesting a survey of per- 
sonnel, facilities, and equipment to de- 
termine needed increases for this added 
dental service. 

The letter also stated that in order to 
economize in base equipment and instru- 
ments and to keep additional construction 
of clinics at a minimum, serious consid- 
eration will be given to a system of 
operating the camp clinics in two shifts 
of dental officers, assistants, and tech- 
nicians, especially at replacement train- 
ing centers. 


DENTAL REPLACEMENTS 
INCREASED FOR ARMY 


A new War Department directive was 
issued on April 25, 1942, defining dental 
service during the war and rescinding 
the former directive on “Dental Service 
During the National Emergency.” This 
new directive, according to the Army 
Dental Bulletin, was published to autho- 
rize replacement of missing teeth for 
personnel entering the army with insuffi- 
cient teeth to masticate the army ration. 
The following is the wording of the let- 
ter on this point : 

Replacement of missing teeth for military 
personnel will be made when in the opinion 
of the dental surgeon it is necessary from a 
health or functional standpoint; that is, in- 
sufficient natural or artificial teeth to satis- 
factorily masticate the army ration. Such 
replacements will be the standard type of full 


or partial dentures provided in the army 
except that anterior teeth lost in line of 
duty, may be replaced by fixed bridgework 
when in the opinion of the dental surgeon 
it is advisable. This type of replacement is to 
be kept at a minimum consistent with the 
best interests of the government and the in- 
dividual. 


This directive also restates the limita- 
tion on dental attendance for dependents 
as follows: “Dental attendance for de- 
pendents will be limited to emergency 
treatment. Such treatment will in no 
instance interfere with the routine den- 
tal treatment of the military personnel.” 


CHRISTMAS MAIL 
FOR SERVICEMEN 


The War Department urges that all 
Christmas mail for soldiers overseas be 
sent between October 1 and November 
1. The text of the official announcement 
is as follows: 


Officers of the Army Postal Service urge 
that Christmas packages, cards and letters for 
men overseas be mailed between October 1 
and November 1, pointing out that anything 
mailed after the latter date will very likely 
not reach the soldier in time for Christmas. 

With all available cargo space needed for 
the transport of vital military supplies, it is 
urged that Christmas packages be kept to a 
minimum in size and weight. Postal Regu- 
lations provide that no package weighing over 
eleven pounds, or more than 18 inches in 
length, or 42 inches in length and girth com- 
bined may be mailed. No more than one 
package per week may be mailed by any one 
person. 

The Army Postal Service also requests per- 
sons not to send food or clothing in gift pack- 
ages, pointing out that soldiers are amply pro- 
vided with these necessities, and there is the 
danger that food will spoil or be damaged in 
transit. 

At a later date, the Post Office Department 
will issue instructions for the proper method 
of packing for overseas shipment. 

All packages are subject to examination by 
the censor, and persons are advised to consult 
their local post offices as to what articles will 
not be accepted for mailing. Packages con- 
taining such articles will not be delivered. 

Packages may be marked, “Do Not Open 
Until Christmas.” 


122 GRANTED LICENSES 
TO PRACTICE IN ILLINOIS 


The names of the successful candidates 
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in the recent state board examinations 
have been released by Dr. L. H. Jacob, 
secretary of the state society. The list 
follows : 


Chicago: Peter M. Abramski, 2829 Quinn 
St.; Donald A. Anderson, 827 Linden Ave., 
Wilmette; John A. Anderson, 5015 N. Paulina 
St.; Sidney Aronoff, 6702 Clyde Ave.; Carl 
A. Asher, 1638 Farwell Ave.; Robert A. Atter- 
bury, 1915 W. Monroe St.; Melvin Barnett, 
165 N. Cicero Ave.; Raymond Bartz, 6810 S. 
Western Ave.; Kach T. Becklian, 1739 W. 
Polk St.; Alfred G. Berley, 4153 Congress St. ; 
Wesley G. Biddulph, 1804 Congress St.; 
Marvin Blechman, 3252 W. Douglas Blvd.; 
David Bloom, 1509 S. Springfield Ave.; Her- 
bert L. Blum, 4151 Wilcox St.; Philip Bur- 
wasser, 8140 Drexel Ave. 


John Chedester, 1917 S. Homan Ave.; Carl 
M. Fogt, 326 S. Marshfield Ave.; Robert H. 
Foster, 1832 W. Adams St.; Darwin H. Fry, 
1434 W. Cuyler Ave.; Harold L. Galvin, 970 
Milwaukee Ave.; Edwin B. Gewartowski, 5520 
Windsor Ave.; Leonard L. Gigante, 4046 W. 
Jackson Blvd.; Arthur H. Gilbert, 311 E. 
Chicago Ave.; Howard E. Gillette, 1804 W. 
Congress St.; Charles J. Gillooly, 301 Grand 
Blvd., Park Ridge; Thomas E. Gilmore, 7825 
S. Green St.; James S. Gold, 1444 E. 65th 
St.; Carl C. Gordon, 3315 Sunnyside Ave.; 
Vincent J. Grebliunas, 2519 W. 71st St.; 
Herman E. Gresik, 6542 N. Campbell Ave.; 
Fred L. Grohowiak, 2100 W. Huron St.; 
Kenneth W. Grundset, 3214 Maple Ave., 
Brookfield; Michael I. Guerrieri, 4825 W. 
Nelson St.; Herbert C. Gustavson, 3358 Shef- 
field Ave. 


Vernon J. Haas, 1850 W. Jackson Blvd.; 
Scott B. Harvey, 9626 Charles St.; Yoshiaki 
Harunaga, 1835 W. Jackson Blvd.; Frederic 
S. Hill, 3418 W. 54th Pl.; Marshall L. Jas- 
tromb, 5730 Winthrop Ave.; Darol H. John- 
ston, 2340 N. Cleveland Ave.; Lawrence G. 
Khedroo, 4338 N. Lowell Ave.; Arthur L. 
Kieling, 1213 N. Dearborn St.; John A. 
Kollar, Jr., 13845 State St., Riverdale; Edwin 
C. Kosel, 9241 S. Loomis St.; Waldemar J. 
Kwicinski, 4439 N. Long Ave.; Roy J. Lam- 
bert, 1757 W. Harrison St.; Clifford K. Loss- 
man, 5140 Cullom Ave.; Waldemar C. 
Lukaszewski, 5420 S. May St.; Wilbert C. 
Manke, 5236 Byron St.; Richard J. Maskal, 
6116 S. Artesian Ave.; George J. Matousek, 
Jr., 2845 W. 21st St.; Ross A. Meglia, 6118 
N. Campbell Ave.; John J. Moskal, 4214 W. 
25th Pl.; Elmus E. Miles, 1210 Astor St.; 
William E. Onak, 3111 W. 23rd St.; Raymond 
G. Orsinger, 7531 N. Hoyne Ave. 


Leo R. Pasquini, 1920 W. Adams St.; Ed- 


mond R. Perrone, 1520 W. Jackson Blvd.; 
Robert B. Petraitis, 6419 S. Troy St.; Jerome 


M. Piekos, 2436 N. Long Ave.; Ernest W. 
Quinn, 2125 N. Clark St.; Frank A. Rago, 624 
N. Western Ave.; Irving N. Resnik, 5218 
Cornell Ave.; Andrew W. Sauer, Jr., 2619 
Wilson Ave.; Erwin J. Schwartz, 1617 S. 
Ridgeway Ave.; Victor W. Seitz, 7002 S. 
Artesian Ave.; Pola P. Seminara, go02 W. 
Grand Ave.; Stanley M. Sherman, 1032 W. 
Oakdale Ave.; Harry J. Smejkal, 1834 S. 
Austin Blvd., Cicero; Frank X. Spera, Jr., 
323 Northwood Rd., Riverside; Eugene B. 
Stegmaier, 1804 W. Congress St.; Joseph B. 
Swantek, 3443 N. Hamlin Ave.; Irving S. 
Tockman, 6251 N. Francisco Ave. 

Lester Trace, 5301 N. Lakewood Ave ; 
Walter L. Valentinas, 4449 S. Mozart St.; 
Vance J. Vik, 5118 S. Ashland Ave.; William 
T. Voigt, 1757 W. Harrison St.; Robert M. 
Williams, 601 Carpenter Ave., Oak Park; 
Robert J. Windauer, 117 W. 115th St.; Steve 
G. Woynovitch, 4538 N. Keystone Ave.; Ed- 
win L. Young, 311 E. Chicago Ave.; Joseph 
J. Zelienka, 3955 Fullerton Ave.; Joseph 
Ziolkowski, 3002 W. 41st Pl. 

G. V. Black: Theodore F. Carter, 106 E. 
Washington, Menard; Edwin C. Knochel, 420 
Tremont St., Lincoln; Champaign-Danville: 
Aulden K. Bush, 405 S. Chicago Ave., Ross- 
ville; Hugh R. Henderson, Ridgefarm; Fox 
River Valley: John T. Moss, 211 John St, 
DeKalb; Kankakee: Wilbur J. Mayo, Clifton; 
Peoria: Loren W. Curtis, 301 N. Orange St., 
Peoria; St. Clair: Wilson M. Baltz, Millstadt; 
Valerian H. Eversgerd, Germantown; Lloyd 
Harris, 815 N. St. Louis St., Sparta; Jerome 
Madden, 796 N. qist St., East St. Louis; 
Michael J. Reizer, Jr., 1320 Winstanley Ave., 
East St. Louis; Simon W. Susewind, Route 
#1, Waterloo; Roy M. Wolff, Evansville. 


Southern Illinois: M. Wendell Carlton, Mc- 
Leansboro; Howard R. Casper, 205 Lincoln 
St., Anna; Douglas E. Chappell, Tamms; 
Charles W. Elder, 716 Dewey St., Eldorado; 
Thomas W. Jorden, Sesser; Gilbert R. Vaught, 
Eldorado; Whiteside-Lee: Robert D. Stitzel, 
Nelson; Will-Grundy: Albert R. Oesterle, 
1005 W. Park Front, Joliet; Winnebago: 
Daniel W. Hogan, R. R. #2, Belvidere; Harry 
F. Wade, 510 N. Fourth St., Oregon. 

Other states: David J. Bailey, 1308 Cornell 
St., Bay City, Mich.; Glenn E. Boring, 1303 
W. Jefferson St., Quincy, Fla.; Earl H. Faber, 
20 W. ast St., Holland, Mich.; Thomas E. 
Lewis, 4th and Douglas Ave., Yankton, S. D.; 
James E. Lignon, 4915 W. Pine St., St. Louis; 
Sidney G. Marlow, 809 Maryland Ave., Co- 
lumbia, Mo.; David F. Mitchell, 510 N. B St, 
Carkansa City, Kans.; Leonard D. Paajanen, 
Deerton, Mich.; Roscoe V. Perkins, 14 S. 
Taylor St., St. Louis; Francis G. Reineke, 
U. S. Marine Hospital, Detroit; Hugo G. 
Smith, 1422 Mound St., Madison, Wis.; Wil- 
liam C. Tener, 285 Newburn Dr., Mt. Leb- 
anon, Pa. 
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NAME LOCAL COMMITTEES 
FOR STATE MEETING , 


Dr. Wilfred S. Peters, of Peoria, has 
been named chairman of the Local Ar- 
rangements Committee for the annual 
meeting of the state society to be held in 
Peoria on May 10-13, 1943. Other mem- 
bers of the committee are: C. E. Bol- 
linger, Peoria, vice-chairman; Albert 
Applebaum, Peoria; W. M. Peters, 
Peoria; E. V. Stern, Peoria; W. H. 
Hartz, Peoria; G. L. Sandy, Peoria; S. 
B. LaDue, Chillicothe; A. L. McDon- 
ough, Peoria; A. Alexander, Peoria; J. 
W. Weidner, Peoria; Mary E. Simmons, 
Peoria; E. E. Hoag, Peoria; D. B. Cly- 
more, Washington and J. T. Real, Wy- 
oming. 

Dr. L. F. Tinthoff, of Peoria, will head 
the Exhibits Committee, with C. B. 
Clarno and E. J. Rogers, both of Peoria, 
as members. 


A. FLORENCE LILLEY 
LEAVES RELIEF GROUP 


Dr. A. Florence Lilley, who has led 
the annual Christmas Campaign for the 
Relief Fund of the American Dental 
Association for several years, has found 
herself unable to devote the necessary 
time to that important task. As a result 
she has asked to be relieved of the duties 
so that a new appointment could be 
made in time for the drive which begins 
in early December. 


CLASSIFICATION OF 
DENTAL TECHNICIANS 


A directive has been issued by the 
office of the National Selective Service 
System regarding the classification of 
qualified dental technicians. The text 
follows : 


We recognize the fact that dental tech- 
nicians acquire the necessary specialized skill 
of their craftsmanship by serving as appren- 
tices for from three to eight years. It is 
realized that few people, out of the dental 


profession, and the dental manufacturers, have 
a full conception of the nature, extent and 
importance of the dental technician’s service, 
the specialized skill involved in his crafts- 
manship, and the length of time required to 
develop the necessary proficiency in his work. 

It is, therefore, the considered opinion of 
this headquarters that qualified technicians 
should receive serious consideration by the 
local boards for deferment as necessary men 
and that a sufficient number of employees 
should be permitted to be retained by dental 
laboratories in order that dentists serving the 
civilian population may have the proper as- 
sistance in processing prosthetic dental ap- 
pliances. 


DECLINE OF 33% IN 
STATE RELIEF CASES 


Illinois had only about 76,000 home 
relief cases during July, a drop of 33 
per cent in one year, Russell L. Peters, 
executive secretary of the Illinois Public 
Aid Commission, announced recently. 
The directors said that the current load 
is the lowest in the history of the 
agencies. They attributed the shrinkage 
to broader opportunities for work during 
wartime and the reemployment _pro- 
grams instituted recently by the agencies 
to help relief recipients find jobs. 

Most of those currently leaving the 
relief rolls, said the directors, are un- 
skilled workers who go into various types 
of maintenance and service work. Others 
find farm jobs or are given training in 
war work through the cooperation of the 
United States Employment Service. 


700 CLEARED BY 
PROCUREMENT SERVICE 


A new list of dentists who have been 
cleared through the Procurement and 
Assignment Service has been released by 
Dr. William I. McNeil, state chairman of 
the Service. Men on this list, Dr. Mc- 
Neil stated, have merely been declared 
“available” for military service and the 
listing has no relationship to the granting . 
of commissions. The list includes those 
whose names have been cleared up to 
August 31: 
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Abrams, Melvin, L., Havana 
Ackerman, Charles, yr., Chicago 
dis, Nathan, C hicago 
Ahnger, T. C., Chicago 
Albino, Joseph N., Chicago 
Alpern, E. W.. Chicago 
Anderson, A. Gordon, Hinsdale 
Anderson, Carl A., Chicago 
Anderson, Victor E., Chicago 
Arado, R. J., Chicago 
Asher, Sidney, Chicago 
Atkinson, Dwight C., Chicago 
Baker, Henry F. Chicago 
Baldassari, L. R., Chicago 
Bardieg, Myron W., Oak Park 
Barker, F. J.. Champaign 
Barker, Ray 5 ak Park 
Barnard, R. E., Monmouth 
Barton, ie RB ‘Nashville 
Bauer, Mortimer B., Chicago 
Beadles, Elmer L., Bloomington 
Becherer, C. K., E. Peoria 
Becker, Louis, Chicago 
Bekier, Henry J., Chicago 
Belson, James C., Chicago 
Benson, Richard C., Joliet 
Benson, William H., Chicago 
Bergman, Joseph G., Chicago 
Berger, David Z., C hicago 
Berman, Harry M., Chicago 
Berman, M. C., Chicago 
Berman, Oscar M., Chicago 
Berman. Sidney D.. Chicago 
Birkner, Edward H., Carbondale 
Bloom, Max K., Peoria 
Blue, Raymond M., Peoria 
Bobrow, Joseph B., Chicago 
Bogacki, H. S., C hicago 
Bomstad, R. G., Oak Park 
Borgerding, E. H., Chicago 
Bowerson, W. R., Chicago 
Bowen, Robert, ae 
Boyd, John T., Table Grove 
Boyer, Robert M., Peru 
Boyles, D. E., Pekin 
Breder, Robert E., Pekin 
Brewer, Allen A., Chicago 


Brickman, Isidore William, Charleston 


Bromboz, C. E., Chicago 
Brookstra, M. E., Freeport 
Brown, J. William, Grayville 
Brownstein, Harold, Chicago 
Buck, W. ¥., Winslow 

Burke, R. i. Peoria 

Burler, Marcelin A., Woodstock 


Burns, H. W., Atlanta 
Burnstein, S. C., Chicago 
Butler, James A., Chicago 
Cabeen, M. H., “Alexis 
Campbell, T. I. Decatur 


Capinegro, Sefastin, Chicago 
Cauldwell, Charleston 
Cayley, ke R., Chicago 
Christensen, Peter B., Chic: ago 
Christie, Earl F.. Wilmette 
Christie, E. G., Elgin 
Church, R. K., Elkville 
Clement, A. V., Joliet 
Coebergh, Max J.. Chicago 
Cogan, Louis L., Chicago 
Cohan, Maxwell B., Berwyn 
Cohen, Morris D., Chicago 
Coleman, Jack L., Chicago 
Collins, W. F. Peoria 
Contrafatto, Samuel, Chicago 
Copalman, Fred, Chicago 
Corbett. J. L., Pekin 
Cosgrove, C harles P., 
Coughlin, Joseph P., Chicago 
Crane, Earl . Chic “ago 
Crotty, Harold C., East St. Louis 
Cumback, O. S., Chic ago 
Cunningham, R. E., Champaign 
Cutler, Bernard D., Chicago 
Daily, J. W., Champaign 
Danforth, Harry D., Cissna Park 
aniel, Jesse, Chicago 
Daniele, D. A., Chicago 
Dausmann, Wiiliam J., Morton 
Davidson, Paul ) & Chic ago 
Davis, Richard A., Geneva 
Debski, Henry T., Chicago 
DeLarye, William L., Chicago 
Denneman, William Re Park Ridge 
Deutsch, Sidney ©... Chicago 
Doe, Adolph C., Chicago 


Chicago 


Donelan, John J., Jr., 
Doner, Allan G., Chicago 
Drasky, Joseph F., Chicago * 
Eagleton, Robley N., Chicago 
Elder, Paul W., Monmouth 
Elta, Earl S., Chicago 
Elstad, Arthur c., Rockford 
Emery, Earl D., La Grange 
Euard, F. M., Kewanee 
Feilschmidt, Henry G., 
Feldman, Max L. 
Ferdinand, S. S., 
Fick, Albert F., 
Field, Bernard E. 
Fortier, John A., ‘Chic ago 
Foster, Robert ie Chicago 
Frank, Og: Jen, Oak Park 
Frankel, E., Chicago 
Rion. ML: aurice J., Chicago 
Friedrich, Louis A.., Chic ago 
Funkhouser, G. B., Harrisburg 
Garofalo, Joseph, Chicago 
Garrett, S. M., Lacon 
Gaul, E. C., Ottawa 
Geffert, Carl S., Chicago 
—— R. M., Granville 
Gibson, Kenneth F., Moline 
Gillotte, Anthony, Chicago 


Springfield 


Chicago 
Chicago 
Peoria 

C hicago 
Chicago 


Gleisten, Howard Pike, Crystal Lake 


Glenn, H. H., Paris 
Glick, Leo L., Chicago 
Goglin, Ralph I., Chicago 


Gogolinski, Alfonse F., Chicago 
Goldberg, Philip T., Chicago 
Goldberg, Irving C., Chicago 


Goldfield, Samuel D., 
Goldranson, Kent L., Sandwich 
Goldstein, Abraham, ‘Chic ago 
Goldthorp, E — ay ago 
Gorsky, Ben H., 
Graham, Jr., F. Were so 
Green, Eli A., Chicago 

Gresens, Henry L., Toledo 
Griffiths, John E., "Batavia 
Grindy, Adolph H., Chicago 
Gronlund, H. E., Weldon 
Grundset, Kenneth W., Brookfield 
Guerin, Harold D., C ‘hicago 
Hacker, William H., Decatur 
Haffner, James E., Quincy 
Hagebush, Willard L. , Newman 


Chicago 





Halperin, 7 ‘- ~ hic ago 
Hammond, . Hillsboro 
Hanssen, Aifvca. E. , Chicago 


Heaton, Herbert F., Hoopeston 
Helm, A. E., T: aylorville 
Henneberry, ’G. E., Chicago 
Hertzberg, Melvin B.. Chicago 
Hill, Lloyd B., Maywood 

Hill, Ozro D., Freeport 
Hillebrand, Richard J., 
Hoge, Dale H., Joliet 
Honor, Harold L., Evergreen Park 
Hooper, J. G., Chicago 

looper, Melville J., Oak Park 
Hopkins, Homer W., Mendota 
Horwitz, . Chic ago 

Houdek, N. Te: “Elgin 

Howard, Sanford 8., Chicago 
Hundley, Royce C., Vienna 
Hurley, C. C., Chicago 

Imber, William J., Chicago 

Isay, Morton G., Chicago 

Isbitz, Harry. Chicago 

Jackson, Milon B., Chicago 

Jaffe, E. T., Chicago 

Jason, Alfred P., Chicago 
Jedlowski, Stanley D., Chicago 
Johnson, J. C., Moline 

Johnson, Walter R., Chicago 
Jones, George E., Pekin 

Justus, Arthur B., C aieaee 

Kaiser, Elmer G., Collinsville 
Kanser, Edward f: Chicago 
Karstens, Wallace C. Ashley 
Katz, Emanuel 7". Chicago 

Katz, Seymour R., Chicago 

Kaye, Max M., Chicago 

Keats, William E., Chicago 
Keiser, Paul E., Aurora 
Keith, John R., Anna 
Kessler, Thomas, Chicago 
Kiekogynski, Leonard A., 
King, Alfred T., Cicero 
Kinsinger, Wayne J., Chicago 
Kitzmiller, Elmore F., Evanston 
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Chicago 


Chicago 


Kochanski, Lucien L., Chicago 
Kollar, John A., Chicago 
Kopczynski, Henry J., Chicago 
Korf, Stanley R., Chicago 
Korssell, H. F., Chicago 
Kozak, Edward J., Chicago 
Kraft, William E., Collinsville 
Krashen, Avery S., Chicago 
Krinley, Max E., Chicag ‘oO 
Kurtz, Theodore B., C oses 
Kuttler, Fred, Moline 
Ladwig, Kenneth H., Oak Park 
Lamb, Carl, Golden 
Langlais, William, Waukegan 
Larsen, Otto H., le: hicago 
Laswell, Donald L., Chicago 
Lee, A. L., Flanagan 
Lee, Raymond L., Chicago 
Lefebure, L. J., Canton 
Leininger, C. W., Chicago 
zemon, Donald C., LaGrange 


Lesemann, G. G., Kewanee 
Levin, Maurice, Chic ago 
Lewallen, Paul B., Chicago 
Lewis, W. G., St. Elmo 


Limacher, William C., 
Lindbery, Wallace F., 
Linderoth, N. E., 
Linjer, John A., Downey 
Link, Harold J., Chicago 
Logue, J. R., Chicago 
Lossman, Melvin F., Tuscola 
Luber, thicago 
Lundy, George H., 
Lyman, Raueed S., Oak Park 
Lyons, Charles L., Abingdon 
Lyznicki, Chester A., Argo 
Maier, Alexis W., Chicago 
Maley, Paul A., Alton 

Mann, M., Blue Island 
Marquis, Donald T., Aledo 
Marshall, Harry R., Chicago 
Mase, Wilfred E., Chicago 
Maskal, Richard J., Chicago 
Mason, Harry D., Streator 
Mastrud, Albert F., Oak Park 
Matzkin, S. B., Chicago 
Maxwell, Harry P., Canton 
May, R. L., Peoria 

Mayer, George F., Chicago 
Mazanec, James A., Chicago 
McBride, John }., Chicago 
McCambridge, A. J., Chicago 
McCarthy, T., Chicago 
McDonald, Edward wm Chicago 
McEvoy, Leonard L. Winnetka 
McLellan, R. W., Carthage 
McMillan, Lee G., Danville 
McNamara, D. J., Chicago 
Meier, Gerald A., Chicago 
Melze, Howard G., Chicago 
Meyer, Lester, C hic ago 


Joliet 
Bartonville 
Chicago 





Chicago 


Mikucki, Walter R., Chicago 
Mikula, Edward W., Chicago 
Miller, Abraham D., New Lenox 
Miller, Otto L., Ottawa 

Miller, “a8 F., Chicago 
Mitchell, V P. eoria 
Modjeski, Pilly J., Chicago 
Monroe, W. S.. Decatur 

Moran, Edward L., Chicago 


Wood River 
Chicago 


Morgan, Don F., 
Moore, Fred D., 
Morman, A. H., Rockford 
Moseley, E. T., Chicago 
Mroczynski, H. C., La Salle 
Mueri, H. K., Washington 

Murin, Frank C., Chicago 
Murstig, Robert C., Chic ago 
Nauseda, B. F. Chic ago 
Natonson, Milton S., C hicago 
Nelson, J. A. S., Moline 

Nelson, M. J., Moline 

a’ r. ae Peoria 

Nichols, Ray M., Earlville 

Norpell, Martin T., Downers Grove 
Norton, Joseph A., Chicago 
Norton, Richard, Chicago 

Noyes, Harold J., Chicago 
O’Connor, Charles D., Chicago 
Oldberg, L. G., C hicago 

Opdahl, Olaf, Chicago 

Ortman, Charles F., Moline 
Pacocha, E. §&.., Chicago 

Pagel, Albert F., Park Ridge 
Papp, Charles N., Chicago 





ove 


Pasternak, Erwin, Homer 
Pearce, John E., Aurora 
Pecaro, August, Chicago 
Peffers, John M., Aurora 
Pelka, John A., Jr., Chicago 
Perlow, Harry N. Chicago 
Perlowski, S. A. , Chicago 
Peszynski, Allen. Chicago 
Peters, Anthony L., Peoria 
Peters, Wallace M., Peoria 
Peterson, Herschel D., Sheffield 
Pokrass, David H., Chicago 
Price, V. E., Mason City 
Quackenbush, C. L., Atwood 
Quinlan, J. R., C hic ago 
tadliff, CG. E.. LaSalle 
Raffle, A. J., Chicago 
Rasmussen, L. C., Aurora 
Rasmusson, L. E.. Urbana 
Rasqui, George P., Chicago 
Real, J. T., Wyoming 
Richards, S. B., Evanston 
Rieger, Maurice A., Aurora 
Ritter, L. B., Canton 
Ritter, Philip A., Jerseyville 
Robertson, H. M., Chicago 
Roe, Arthur, Chicago 
Rooney, John E., Chicago 
Rosenblatt, James S., Chicago 
Rozanski, S. A., Chicago 
Rubens, Harry L., Chicago 
Rubin, Allan, Chicago 
Ruskowski, Walter T., Chicago 
Sandy, Guy L., Peoria 


Shoskey, Clement V., Brookfield 
Sides, Dudley H., E Igin 

Sides, Stanley J., Elgin 

Siml, Arthur B., Chicago 
Simmons, Gordon, Canton 
Simon, Paul, Chicago 

Singler, D. J., Shelbyville 
Sitar, Karl J., Joliet 

Slavin, Irwin, Waukegan 
Small, Elliott C., Chicago 
Smith, Charles L., Park Ridge 
Smith, Dudley G., Peoria 
Smith, Robert F., "Champaign 
Smith, R. H., Macomb 
Sobierajski, Casimir, Chicago 
Sobon, Mitchell S., Chicago 
Speaks, Wickliffe, D., Evanston 
Spooner, B. A., Chicago 
Spooner, Grant R., Chicago 
Sprecker, A., Royalton 
Springer, Harry B., Chicago 
Steck, Benn A., Rock Island 
Stecker, Edward F., Chicago 
Steele, Dean K., Chicz ago 
Stegmaier, Eugene B., Chicago 
Stein, Theodore, Tulsa, Okla. 
Stentz, C. ii., Chic: ago 
Stephan, Robert M., Chicago 
Stern, E. nf Peoria 

Stevens, L. » Joliet 
Svoboda, B. Me ° Chic ago 
Swain, Harold D., Kewanee 
Swanson, Paul W., Chicago 
Szymanski, E. I., c thicago 


Tourek, George, Chicago 
Turek, Albert L., Chicago 
Ulrich, Allen K., Peoria 
Ulrich, W. D., Peoria 
Valentinas, Walter L. Chicago 
Vaught, William W., Danville 
Venzura, Miles R. Chicago 
Viazny, eA , Chic cago 
Walden, Glen M., Chicago 
Walker, John B. . Chicago 
Walthers, Walter J., Chicago 
Warsaw, Philip, Chicago 
Warzak, Frank J., Chicago 
Waska, Romaine im Chicago 
Watson, K. J., Peoria 
Webber, Karl K., Flora 
Weinstock. Emanuel I., Chicago 
Jelcher, Nathan, C hicago 
Weller, Samuel V., Chicago 
Westgard, Gilbert kK. Chicago 
Westphal. gag Pekin 
Wettaw, John N., Normal 
Wexler, Benjamin, Chicago 
White, Douglas W., Chicago 
White, J. Romald, Chicago 
Whitehill, Stanley M., Chicago 
Widger, Floyd E., Alton 
Williams, James A., Paris 
Winder, J. T., Dixon 
Winter, H. E., Effingham 
Wirth, Robert W., Oak Park 
Wiseheart, G. A., Shelbyville 
Wishneff, R. R., Chicago 
Wolf, Isadore W.. Chicago 





Sarsoun, Charles, Chicago 

Sass, Theodore = Chicago 
Sauer, Andrew W., Jr., Chicago 
Schainis, Melvin E., Chicago 
Schaller, O. B., Watseka 
Schmelzel, W. G. ., New Athens 


Tedrow, B. H., 


Schramm, Carl 


Talmy, Isaac, Chicago 
Tate, B. F., Cowden 
Taylor, Robert, Villa Grove 


Teneyck, Lynn H., 
Tessler, Arthur D., Chicago 
Schmidhofer, Arthur, Waukegan Tetrev, Richard, Chicago 
O., Chicago Tharp, Robert J., Chicago 


Wolfe, Leroy N., Quincy 
orkman, Noel, Watseka 
Wren, Joseph A., Paris 


Taylorville Wybranic, Albin H., Evanston 
Normal Yellin, Bernard, Chicago 


Yonover, Nathan, Sparta, Wis. 
Young, Sidney C., Elgin 
Zak, Edwin J., Chicago 


Schwartz, Jacob J., Chicago Thayer, Ernest A., Chicago Zelienka, Joseph J., Chicago 
Seidel, R. A., Mt. Prospect Thompson, E. C., Urbana Zewski, W. , Chicago 
Seigel, H., Robinson Tinthoff, L. F.. Peoria Zubas, Fran “A, Chicago 
Servine, J. S., Moline Tillotson, Kendall S., Chicago Zukowski, A. L., LaSalle 


ERRATUM IN 
TYLMAN ARTICLE 


The following correction should be 
made in the article on “Acrylic Resins : 
Their Status and Their Use,” by Dr. 
Stanley D. Tylman. The article appeared 
in the August issue, pages 343-350. 

On page 347, column 2, paragraph 3, line 

, read “Figure 2” for “Figure 1.” 

On the same page, column 2, paragraph 4, 
line 1, read “Figure 1” for “Figure 2.” 

Figure 1 was prepared in collaboration with 


Drs. F. Bazola and E. Ragan of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, College of Dentistry. 


COOK COUNTY PLANS 
MEDICAL CENTER 


The Cook County Board announced 
in August that it had ordered an inves- 
tigation of seventy parcels of real estate 
near the County Hospital with a view 
to foreclosure and taking title for the 
benefit of the Medical Center Commis- 
sion. 

The commission was created by the 
state legislature a year ago for the pur- 


pose of establishing a medical center 
comprising 304 acres bounded by Ash- 
land and Oakley boulevards, Congress 
street and Roosevelt road. The improve- 
ments would include housing facilities 
for doctors, “medical parks” for invalids, 
playgrounds for children and a number 
of buildings for special purposes. 

The area includes several existing hos- 
pitals, 1,856 other buildings described as 
non-residential, and 5,105 residential 
structures, many of which would be torn 
down. Part of the area is described as 
“blighted.” 


TWO ILLINOISANS 
NAMED BY FRATERNITY 


Dr. W. Ira Williams, of Chicago, was 
named supreme grand master of Delta 
Sigma Delta Fraternity at a recent busi- 
ness meeting of that organization in St. 
Louis. Dr. P. G. Puterbaugh, also of 
Chicago, was elected supreme scribe to 
succeed Dr. R. Hamill D. Swing, of 
Philadelphia, who served in that office 
for the past thirty-six years. 
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THREE AMBULANCES 
GIVEN TO ARMY 


The army has accepted a gift of three 
ambulances presented by Alpha Omega 
Dental fraternity. Brig. Gen. Robert H. 
Mills, chief of the dental division, acted 
on behalf of the army in accepting the 
gifts. 


PRESIDENT ASKS FUND 
TO AID CHILDREN 


President Roosevelt asked Congress in 
August to authorize a special wartime 
appropriation which he said would not 
exceed $7,500,000 in the first year for 
expanding federal aid to states for the 
care of crippled children, child welfare 
and child health service. 

“In the mobilization of the resources 
of the nation for war,” the President 
wrote Chairman George (Dem.), Geor- 
gia, of the Senate Finance Committee, 
“the special needs for mothers and chil- 
dren arising from war conditions must 
not be overlooked. 

“In proportion as we safeguard chil- 
dren now—the children of our fighting 
men and of our war workers—we are 
building a nation of strong and resource- 
ful citizens capable of dealing with the 
problems with which we are confronted. 

“The impact of war upon family life 
has created urgent needs which previ- 
ously authorized federal appropriations, 
combined with state and local funds, 
have not been able to meet.” 


Mr. Roosevelt said he believed the 
safeguarding of children in wartime de- 
pended chiefly “upon the parents in our 
homes, the teachers in our schools and 
the citizens of our communities,” adding : 


“It is my hope that in making the 
supreme war effort, parents and citizens 
will be at all times on guard to see that 
children are safeguarded to the utmost 
from the dangers of wartime and 
equipped to use and to cherish the free- 
dom which we shall make secure for 
them.” 


THREE COMROE SONS 
NOW IN ARMY 


Three sons of Dr. Joseph I. Comroe, 
of Chicago, have been commissioned by 
the army for service in the present war. 
Two are physicians and one a dentist. 
First Lieut. Joseph I. Comroe, Jr., DC, 
is stationed at Camp Carson, Colorado ; 
Capt. Jules B. Comroe, MC, at Camp 
San Luis Obispo, California, and _ st. 
Lieut. Leon B. Comroe, MC, at Camp 
Cooke, California. Dr. Comroe, who 
served two years with the Red Cross 
during the first world war, has again 
registered for this one. 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
MEETING CANCELLED 


The Northern Illinois Dental Society 
will hold no further meeting during 
wartime, according to an announcement 
by Dr. Leo J. Smith, president. This de- 
cision was taken by a committee which 
felt that the state society meeting, the 
Midwinter Meeting of the Chicago Den- 
tal Society and the meetings of the com- 
ponent societies would provide sufficiently 
for dentists’ needs during the period of 
war. 


$800 WAS AVERAGE 
INCOME IN 1939 


The average income of more than 
thirty-seven million persons reporting 
wages or salaries in the 1940 census of 
$5,000 or under, was $800 in 1939, the 
Census Bureau reported recently. The 
average wage income of men was $967, 
and of women, $540. 

The 1940 census asked the reporting 
of exact income, if it were less than 
$5,000 by 38,322,420 wage or salary 
workers, exclusive of those on WPA, 
NYA, CCC and other public emergency 
projects. 

Of those reporting only 356,000 or 
one per cent, received wages or salaries 
of more than $5,000 and 198,480 of 
these received all their income from 
wages or salaries. Of these, 190,160 were 
males and 8,320 were females. 
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A.M.A. APPEALS 
TRUST DECISION 


The American Medical Association 
contended in a petition filed in July with 
the United States Supreme Court that 
practicing medicine is a profession and 
not a trade. Hence the organization 
could not be guilty of violating the Sher- 
man anti-trust law by alleged activities 
against a group-health association in the 
District of Columbia. Joined by the 
Medical Society of the District of Colum- 
bia, the A.M.A. sought a Supreme Court 
review of a decision given by the United 
States Court of Appeals holding them 
guilty and sustaining the $2,500 fine 
against the national association and 
$1,500 against the local society. 


NEW REGIONAL 
NYA DIRECTOR 


Robert S. Richey, state administrator 
of the National Youth Administration, 
has been named regional NYA director 
for Illinois, Indiana and Wisconsin in 
the revamping of the organization for 
limited war training. NYA state admin- 
istrators have been eliminated, but state 
operations will be directed by Richey 
from Chicago. Quentin Wert, assistant 
to Richey, will remain here as an NYA 
representative. 

The NYA program has been cut until 
the agency’s sole work will be to train 
youths for defense work. 


SALVAGE ALL OLD 
RUBBER SCRAPS 


Dentists have been requested by the 
War Production Board to cooperate in 
the nationwide campaign for salvaging 
rubber which is now under way. Rubber 
in all forms, new or old, should be taken 
to any gasoline filling station where it 
will be purchased for one cent a pound. 
All members are urged to aid in this war 


effort by turning in old and discarded 
articles no longer of use in practice. 


CONSERVE HYDROCOLLOID 
IMPRESSION MATERIALS 


The conservation of hydrocolloid im- 
pression materials as a war measure, is 
urged upon all dentists in a recent issue 
of the Army Dental Bulletin. Agar, one 
of the chief constituents of the material, 
is no longer readily available. The re- 
use of the material after sterilization by 
boiling and the use of compound and 
colloid are urged as conservation meas- 
ures. 


DISMISS APPEAL ON 
MICHIGAN DENTAL LAW 


Recent press reports from Michigan 
indicate that an order is on the way from 
the United States Supreme Court dis- 
missing the appeal filed by the plaintiffs 
against the state board of dentistry from 
the decision of the Michigan supreme 
court, upholding the constitutionality of 
the new dental practice act. Thus should 
be ended once and for all any claim that 
the constitutionality of the act can be 
successfully attacked. As soon as the 
temporary injunction is dissolved by the 
Michigan supreme court, the state board 
of dentistry will be in a position to pro- 
ceed with the enforcement of the pro- 
visions of the law against all violators. 


DENTAL EQUIPMENT 
REACHES INDIA 


Twenty-three cases of dental and surg- 
ical equipment have safely reached India 
in the care of Dr. J. Gordon Agnew, 
Canadian dentist, who is transporting 
them from America to the clinic of West 
China University in Chengtu where he 
teaches dental pathology. The instru- 
ments were donated to Dr. Agnew for 
use at the university by the Medical and 
Surgical Relief Committee of America. 
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HERE and THERE 








A recent article in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association points 
out that the reason more men lose their 
hair than women is because they develop 
“ivory domes.” After considerable re- 
search, including the inspection of some 
eighty cadavers of the College of Medi- 
cine, University of Illinois, the investi- 
gators came to the conclusion that 
baldness occurs in persons in whom calci- 
fication of the skull bones has not only 
firmly knitted the cranial sutures but 
has closed the foramina through which 
blood vessels pass as well. Since bone 
growth is generally greater in males than 
in females, men are more likely to be- 
come bald than women. Obviously, if 
such be the case, no amount of hair tonic 
or massage will restore the circulation 
and without circulation no hair will 
grow. The printing of these facts will 
undoubtedly put a big crimp in the busi- 
ness of the “hair specialists” for if any- 
one is a sucker for hair restoring devices 
it is the dentist. Without him they could 
not exist ! 


Books 


No less an authority than Irwin Cobb 
speaks of books as “the monuments of 
mankind.” Pictures fade, sculptures 
crumble but books go on forever. Some, 
no doubt, are used to press out autumn 
leaves or to prop open doors but many 
of them tend to feed the emotions and 
uplift the spirit. A book that comes very 
near to living up to Mr. Cobb’s descrip- 
tion is one written by a dentist, Dr. John 
E. Washington. This is a highly original 
volume entitled, “They Knew Lincoln.” 
The book fills such an obvious gap in the 
material about Lincoln that it is a 
wonder no one has ever written such a 
book before. Dr. Washington worked his 
way through high school and was at one 
time a teacher in the Washington public 
schools. He graduated from Howard 
University Dental School and practiced 


dentistry at night while teaching com- 
mercial art in the daytime. He became 
interested in stories of the Civil War and 
Lincoln and at various times travelled 
about the country visiting libraries and 
schools. His interest in amateur photog- 
raphy took him into many out of the way 
places. Wherever he went he made a 
point of interviewing ex-slaves, getting 
them to talk about Lincoln. Thus his 
book is a vivid personal narrative of a 
negro boy who sought all that could pos- 
sibly be known about Abraham Lincoln 
from negroes who had facts worthy of 
record. 


Quality 


Different brands of merchandise may 
often look alike, have the same display 
of optimism on the labels and appear 
identical to the untrained eyes and yet, 
there may be all the difference in the 
world in their value. For years the Stein- 
way piano has sold for three times the 
price of one made by a competitor who 
claims his is just as good. The public 
refuses to accept such a statement and 
buys twenty-five times as many Stein- 
ways. For the extra price the instrument 
gives unsurpassed beauty of tone and 
unequalled mechanical comfort to the 
player, which proves that outside ap- 
pearance and idle claims cannot com- 
pensate for real quality. This is proved 
every day in business and in the profes- 
sions alike. Patients sometimes fall for 
the glib patter of the dentist who is so 
busy that he cannot bother to polish 
amalgam fillings or remake an_ inlay 
with a faulty gingival margin but sooner 
or later they catch up with him and, 
brother, there is no money in makeovers. 

Ben H. Sherrard, of Rock Island, was 
elected a member of the Committee on 
Dental Legislation of the American Den- 
tal Association at the recent meeting of 
the House of Delegates in St. Louis, to 
succeed A. B. Patterson, of Joliet. Ben 
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has taken on a real job in replacing Pat 
on this important committee. Pat served 
seven years, and by dint of hard work 
and the expenditure of a lot of time saw 
to it that only bills favorable to organized 
dentistry stood a chance of being passed 
by Congress . . . Stanley Tylman will 
leave next month for South America as 
the goodwill ambassador of the American 
Dental Association. He will be “going 
down to Rio,” true enough, but not on 
any pleasure jaunt . . . Most of the Illinois 
delegation went to the night ball game 
between the Cardinals and the Dodgers, 
not to watch the game but to watch Leo 
Durocher do some umpire baiting. Leo, 
unhappily for them, stuck to the dugout. 


Opera 


Neil Vedder and John Green are 
ardent supporters of the Municipal 
Opera in St. Louis, and well they may 
be. The outdoor setting is ideal and there 
are no mosquitoes. (Ravinia Park please 
take notice) . . . Bob Gillis, of Hammond, 
created quite a furore at the meeting by 
proposing that the House of Delegates 
deal with a certain proposal, “ad seria- 
tim.” It will be a long time before he 
lives that down . . . Dr. Oren Oliver 
made a pretty good presiding officer 
despite the handicap of being an ortho- 
dontist. He did, however, get a bit con- 
fused on which was right, further or 
farther. So he neatly met the issue by 
combining the two and letting his audi- 
ence take its choice . . . True to his 
promise the Sage of Wood River treated 
his friends to clams and lobster cooked in 
good old New England style. Jim, in case 
you did not know it, hails from Natick, 
Massachusetts, which is close to Boston, 
which is close to the clam belt . . . Com- 
mander Raymond Wells, the new presi- 
dent-elect of the A.D.A., is a graduate 
of Northwestern University Dental 
School, which makes him a sort of native 
son ... The distinction of being the first 
dentist to be offered a commission in the 
Army Dental Corps falls to Z. W. Moss, 
of Dixon. During the Spanish American 


War Z. W. joined up for combat duty 
and was sent to Puerto Rico. He had 
just graduated from dental school when 
war broke out. No provision had been 
made for dental care up to this time. 
If a soldier had a toothache he just had 
to grin and bear it. So Z. W. took the 
matter into his own hands, received per- 
mission from a sceptical commanding 
officer to buy some dental equipment 
from a Spanish dentist in town and went 
to work. Soon after the commanding 
officer became convinced of the necessity 
for such a service and made such a 
recommendation to Washington. Where- 
upon, Z. W. was offered the first com- 
mission which, needless to say, he did not 
accept. 


Institute 


Those of us who served in the first 
world war can well remember how un- 
prepared we were to step in when oc- 
casion demanded and act as auxiliary 
medical officers. We possibly knew some 
oral surgery and had a vague idea of 
how to apply a splint to a fractured 
mandible. Unless we had had some hos- 
pital experience we had to start practi- 
cally from scratch. 

Of course, eventually the powers that 
were got around to providing a course or 
two devoted to dental subjects, but by 
that time the armistice had been signed. 
A lesson was learned from the last war, 
fortunately, and it is now unnecessary 
for a dental officer to go in cold. The 
Chicago Dental Society will sponsor a 
course next month dealing with war med- 
icine and surgery for dentists contemplat- 
ing entering the service. Ed Ryan heads 
the committee and has arranged for 
a four day course which will cover such 
subjects as: traumatic surgery, tropical 
medicine, military psychiatry, nutrition 
in wartime, prosthetic services in war 
and oral surgery in war. This course will 
be open to members of the American 
Dental Association and no one can afford 
to pass it up.—James H. Keith. 
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COMPONENT SOCIETIES 








LASALLE 


The LaSalle County Dental Society 
held its summer meeting at the Bureau 
Valley Country Club, near Princeton on 
August 6. Golf was played in the after- 
noon and was followed by dinner in the 
evening. 

The speaker was Roswell Pettitt, M.D., 
of Ottawa, who talked on cancer of the 
mouth, its diagnosis and treatment. Dr. 
Pettitt is one of the leading cancer spe- 
cialists in the country. His talk was very 
interesting and would be very worth- 
while for any society to hear. 

The LaSalle County society enter- 
tained the county medical society at the 
South Bluff Country Club near Peru on 
July 23, with golf in the afternoon and 
a dinner and floor show at night. 

Our next meeting will be held in the 
latter part of September at the Streator 
Country Club, Streator.—/]. F. Highfield, 


component editor. 
DECATUR 


This summer has been a full one for 
the members of the society. Almost all 
have had their vacations by this time and 
are busy settling down for the long hard 
grind until the next vacation—gas and 
tires permitting. 

The society had one special meeting 
this summer to discuss plans for handling 
the large influx of defense workers into 
this area. At that time a committee was 
appointed to investigate the method and 
means used in other localities with the 
same problem. 

P. H. Waggoner and A. C. Stiles re- 
ported to the Sixth Service Command at 
Chicago and are now majors in the 
United States army. Both were reserve 
officers. C. L. Quackenbush, who is at- 
tached to the air corps, reported for 
service in Mississippi on August 21. He 


was commissioned as a first lieutenant. 

According to T. J. Campbell, our 
chairman, the program for this season 
has been arranged and should prove to be 
very interesting and informative.—Wal- 
ter W. Winter, secretary. 





PEORIA 


A card from the editor suggests that 
as many of the components will be get- 
ting back to their regular meeting sched- 
ule we should be sending our copy. But 
it seems to be a case of the spirit being 
willing and the flesh weak. We started 
out by calling our new president, W. M. 
Peters. He told us who the new program 
chairman was, but said that with so 
many going into the army he was having 
trouble getting anyone who was willing 
to work. Many of the older men feel 
that they have served their time. With 
so many of the younger ones gone he 
may have to draft some of those who are 
left. 

L. H. Johnson, Director of the Den- 
tal Department of the Peoria Public 
Schools, announces that David J. Bailey, 
of Bay City, Michigan, is to be the new 
full-time operator. Dr. Bailey graduated 
from the University of Illinois, College 
of Dentistry, in 1942. 

W. R. Rodenhauser is spending a few 
weeks in Canada with his and 
daughter. 


wife 


S. B. LaDue, the program chairman, 
is also having trouble. Everyone is either 
away or refuses any promises because of 
the army. However, we are assured of 
a program. 

After reading the above it occurs to us 
that we could best comply with the edi- 
toi’s suggestion by merely quoting from 
LaDue’s letter: “I received your letter 
and like the fellow who wrote a friend, 
‘am in a hell of a mess, wish you were 


here.’ ”—E. H. Mahle, component editor. 
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DIRECTORY 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, 1942-1943: Neil D. Vedder, President, Carrollton; Frank J. Hurlstone, President-Elect, 
o North Michigan Avenue, Chicago; John W. Green, Vice- President, 805 First National Bank Building, 


pringfield; L. Jacob, Secretary- Librarian, 634 Jefferson Building, Peoria; R. W. McNulty, Treasurer, 
1757 West Harrison = Chicago. 








Group No. 1. Northwestern District, H. Lyle Acton (9g) 512 Lawrence Building, Sterling; Northeastern 
District, J. A. Steele (1943), Marengo; Central District A. Rost (1944), 333 Unity Building, Bloomington. 


Group No. 2. Center meer" District, H, M. Tarpley (1945), W. C. U. Building, Quincy; Central Eastern 


—— L. G. McMillan (1944), 315 Temple Building, Danville; Southern District, C: S. Kurz (1943), 
arlyle 


Group No. 3. Chicago District, L. E. Kurth (1943), 2750 West North Avenue. Chicago; William E. Mayer 
(1943), 636 Church Street, Evanston; James A. Nowlan (1944), 9453 South Ashland Avenue, Chicago; Clyde 
C. West (1944), 1951 Irving Park Road, Chicago; Elmer Ebert (1945), 10058 Ewing Avenue, Chicago; D. W. 
McEwen (1945), 4010 West Madison Street, Chicago. 


Ad ay agen of the Executive Council. N. D. Vedder, F. J. Hurlstone, L. H. Jacob, R. W. McNulty, 
. S. Kurz 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE: Frank A. Farrell, Chairman, 757 West 79th Street, Chicago; Ned A. Arganbright, Vice- 
Chairman, 400 State Bank Building, Freeport; John L. Lace, 11112 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago; R. L. 
Lasater, 6: bab C Church Street, Evanston; Frank B. Daugherty. Peotone; S. B. LaDue, First National Bank 
Building, Chillicothe; Edward Hodgson, Schirding Building, Petersburg; . Haussermann, Christie Clinic 
Building, Champaign; R. C. Kolb, Mascoutah. 


CLINIC COMMITTEE: L. W. Neber, Chairman, Rid; pa Building, Springfield; W. J. Gresens, Vice-Chairman, 
5944 West Madison Street, Chicago; Waldemar A. Link, 4051 West North Avenue, Chicago; John F Svoboda, 
2348 South Oak Park Avenue, Berwyn; H. Lyle Acton, 512 Lawrence Building, Sterling: Dale = Hoge, 
Woodruff Clinic, Joliet; J. E. Willman, 608 Livingston Building, Bloomington; B. H. Tedrow, 10714 West 
Main Cross Street, Taylorville; Hobart M. Fry, Sesser. 


PUBLICATION COMMITTEE: L. H. Jacob, Chairman Ex-Officio, 634 Jefferson Building, Peoria; Harold Hillen- 
brand, Editor, 100 West North Avenue, Chicago; M. E. Zinser, Business Manager, 55 East Washington Street, 
Chicago; E. J. Krejci, 530 Spring Street, LaGrange. 


NECROLOGY COMMITTEE: L. F. Tinthoff, Chairman, 819 Jefferson Building, Peoria; J. Alden Langenfeld, 
City National Bank Building, Centralia; Edward J. Krejci, 530 Spring Street, LaGrange. 


BOARD OF CENSORS: H. T. McDermott. Chairman, 507 First National Bank Building, Springfield; C. L. 
Jordan, 10814 East Main Street, Olney; William P. Schoen, Jr., 6353 Broadway, Chicago. 


INFRACTION OF CODE OF ETHICS COMMITTEE: Robert T. Curren, Chairman, 608 Myers Building, Spring- 
field; Philip J. Kartheiser, 702 Graham Building, Aurora; Sidney Pollack, 25 East Washington Street, Chicago. 


INFRACTION OF LAWS COMMITTEE: Frank J. ye Chairman, 30 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago; 
W. S. Peters, 520 Jefferson Building, Peoria; C. L. Snyder, 505 Second National Building, Freeport. 


es ag AND gr ed FOR APPOINTMENT OF MEMBERS OF STATE BOARD OF 
DENTAL EXAMINERS COMMIT John W. Green. Chairman, 805 First National Bank Building. Spring- 
field; _ a H. Sherrard, 300 Ree Island Bank Building, Rock’ Island; Clifton B. Clarno, 702 Lehmann 
Building, Peoria; Robert ‘I. Humphrey, 185 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Harold W. Welch, 25 East 
Washington Street, Chicago. 


TO eaten ds CLOSER RELATIONS AND COOPERATE WITH THE ILLINOIS STATE MEDICAL SOCIETY 
COMMITTEE: Stanley W. Clark, Chairman, 180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago; Clarke E. Chamberlain, 
633 Neflonon Building, Peoria. 


RELIEF COMMITTEE: J. C. McGuire. Chairman (1943), 636 yo Street, Evanston; L. H. Jacob, Secretary 
Ex-Officio, 634 Jefferson Building, Peoria; A. Florence Lilley (1944) 55 East Washington Street, Chicago. 


MILITARY AFFAIRS COMMITTEE: C. L. Cassell, Chairman, 852 Citizens Building, Decatur; Newton J. Krabbe, 
631 East Green Street, Champaign; Paul W. Clopper, 3030 South Adams Street, Peoria; N. D. Vedder, 
Carrollton; F. J. Hurlstone, 30 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago; L. H. Jacob, 634 Jefferson Building, Peoria; 
, AP A Bray, 185 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago; H. W. Oppice, 30 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago; 
W. I. Williams, 122 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago; W. H. G. Logan, 55 East Washington Street, Chicago; 
C. W. Freeman, 8 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago; H. M. Marjerison, 808 South Wood Street, Chicago. 


TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE: Wallace Peters, Chairman, 511 Central National Bank Building, Peoria; 
Paul Wilcox, 603 Main Street, Evanston; Russel Blunk, Myers Building, Springfield. 


DENTAL HEALTH EDUCATION COMMITTEE: Lloyd Dodd, Chairman, 860 Citizens Building, Decatur; Lloyd 
Blackman, 702 Professional Building, Elgin; Glenn Cartwright, 4000 West North Avenue, Chicago; John J. 
Donelan, Jr., 322 United Mine Workers Building, Springfield; Charles S. Kurz, Carlyle; H. S. Layman, 
Ridgely Building, Springfield; L. H. Johnson, 211 Dechman Avenue, Peoria. 


STUDY CLUB COMMITTEE: Arthur Glawe, Chairman, 519 Safety Building, Rock Island; J. M. Williams, 501 
Graham Building, Aurora; George W. Hax, 8 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago; Jesse F. Keeney, 303 
Majestic Building, a: George L. Kennedy, Villa Grove; C. E. Bollinger, Alliance Life Building, eoria; 
Milford J. Nelson, 1630—5th Avenue, Moline; ohn §. Corlew, Mount Vernon. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE: J. E. Mahoney, Chairman, Wood River; L. H. Jacob, Secretary, Ex-Officio, 634 
Jefferson Building, Peoria; Northeastern District, Bernard F. Th iel, 615 Professional Build ing, Elgin; North- 
western District, Sidney A. Wiggins, Rock Island Bank Building, Rock Island; Central District, E. J. Rogers, 
612 Jefferson Building, Peoria; Central Western District, R. H. Bradley, 503 Ayers Bank Building, Jackson- 
ville; Central Eastern District, W. J. Gonwa, Chrisman; Southern District, Van Andrews, 80814 ommercial 
Avenue, Cairo; Chicago District, Edward W. Luebke, 3166 Lincoln Avenue, Chicago. 


PUBLIC WELFARE COMMITTEE: Chicago District, Robert I. Humphrey, ~~“ (1944), 185 North ee 
Avenue, Chicago; Felix Tittle, Secretary (1945), 1011 Lake Street, Oak Park; Northwestern District, J. A 
Nichols (1944), 302 Best Building, Rock Island; C. P. Danreiter (1943), Central Trust Building, Sterling; 
Northeastern District, W. B. Downs {1944), e Graham Building, Aurora; J. R. Postma (1943), 1722% 
Fourth Street, Peru; Central District, E. Steward (1944). 105 North Madison Avenue, Peoria; G. Herbert 
Fitz (1943), Pontiac; Central Western phy G. G. Leseman (1944), Box 206, Kewanee; 3, Leslie Lambert 
(1945), Ridgely Building, Springfield; Central Eastern District, B. C. Ross (1943), 217 Fisher Building, 
Danville; D. C. Baughman (1945), Mattoon; Southern District, M. M. Lumbattis (1943), Mount Vernon; 
R. A. Hundley (1945), goth Street and Waverly Avenue, East St. Louis. 
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The Thine R’s 


Can make an invaluable contribution 





to any dental practice. They are as 
vital in dentistry today as were The 


Three R's in primary schools years ago. 


is for restorations—built to your specifica- 
tions by experienced craftsmen who 
know materials and how to handle 
them. 


is for the reputation of more than twenty 
years’ standing which is in back of 
every product that leaves our work- 


rooms. 


is for RELIANCE DENTAL LABORATORY 
which long has made "restorations with 
a reputation.’ Send your next case to 
Box 503, Main Post Office, St. Louis. 


G. REMME 
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for smooth, 
dense castings- 





PROCAST - ORACAST - MULTICAST 
SPEED AND SEGMENT SOLDERS 











Vitallium is indeed a friendly alloy 
both in dentistry and surgery. 


In each field, its compatibility with 
tissue, its strength, cleanliness, light- 
ness and accuracy have brought the 
“‘miracle’’ alloy an ever-widening 
circle of friendly users. 


In prosthetic dentistry, in addition to 
its demonstrated tissue tolerance, 
Vitallium has a permanent lustrous 
beauty, causing the patient to cher- 
ish the restoration as a piece of ex- 
quisite jewelry as well as a precise, 








efficient and comfortable prosthetic 
appliance. 


In surgery, Vitallium daily offers un- 
assailable proof of its tolerance by 
tissue, its resistance to infection and 
corroding secretions, and its com- 
plete and permanent inertness in the 
human body. 


Your patient is a happy patient when 
you prescribe Vitallium. 


*Hygeia, August 1941, and Reader's Digest, 
September 1941. 





The better the teeth, the better the denture — 
Prescribe Austenal Micromold Teeth 





STANDARD DENTAL LABORATORIES 


OF CHICAGO INC. 


185 NORTH WABASH AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Phone DEArborn 6721-5 














HEADQUARTERS 
FOR 


ACRYLIC MATERIALS 


% ACRALENE—Remember ''the Pacific Coast's largest selling denture 
material?'' Here it is . . . to serve you as before in an improved 
form . . . powder and liquid. Now it is TEETS DENTURE MATE- 
rial for improved fit, more natural color and greater strength. Use 


and specify TEETS DENTURE MATERIAL made by CO-ORAL-ITE 
DENTAL MFG. CO. 
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% AC RIL—A great favorite with discriminating dentists. 


Pound packages—powder and liquid.........$14.00 
Single unit—powder and liquid............. 1.25 
Double unit—powder and liquid............ 2.00 


% B-B—An acrylic material which meets with A.D.A. specifications. 


Pound packages—powder and liquid. ..... . .$10.00 


%& McCORMICK'S—An old and reliable product. Complies with 
A.D.A. specifications. 


Pound packages—powder and liquid. ....... .$10.00 
% MOLDENT—A highly recommended acrylic material. 

Pound packages—powder and liquid........ . $16.00 

Se eet Oe Oe err 14.50 


% FLASKS and PRESSES—In great variety for full dentures and also 


for jacket crowns, inlays, etc. You should look over this interesting 
line. 


Supplied Through 


THE KIMBALL DENTAL MFG. CO. 
Marshall Field Annex Bldg.—I9th Floor Chicago 
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ACRYLIC 





REMOVABLES 


For better prosthetic dentistry use acrylic removables. 


Acrylic removables with any combination of cast or wrought 
metal that you or your patient may desire are constructed with 
care and precision in our laboratories. The acrylic material is 
processed by trained technicians. 


You may specify white or yellow gold, Nobilium or other cast or 
wrought metals with the assurance that the finished appliance 
‘will meet with your most exacting requirements. 


You and your patients appreciate fine workmanship and satis- 
factory service. We are proud of the fine craftsmanship that is 
apparent in prosthetic appliances constructed in our labora- 
tories. 


Let us make your next case and be assured that both you and 
your patient will be pleased. 
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Gus Amenta Chas. A. Amenta S. Amenta 


GENERAL DENTAL LABORATORIES 


Distinctive Restorations 


25 E. Washington St. Randolph 7869 Chicago 


















Dr. Wernet’s Powder! By impartial lab- 
oratory tests 26.1% whiter and purer 
than average of leading compet gbe 
And without bleaching.) In fact, the 
imported gum from which it js made 1S 
used in finest ice creams 


the same grade 
‘jizer—the most expensive avail- 
owder. Complete your 























Dr. Wim. E. Harper's Quick and | | PROFESSIONALPROTECTION 
“Amlgem Te TO 


ally accepted Amalgam Technic 





















are used by the most ex- => INCE 1899 _a 
acting amalgam _ opera- SS PeSALicE® z= 
tors because dependable, BA —S>= 
non-leaking and frost 
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| oz. bottle. .$ 1.60 
5 oz. bottle.. 7.00 





We 





10 oz. ....... 13.50 In addition to our Professional 
Copy of technic enclosed Liability Policy for private prac- 
with each order. tice we issue a special 





Universal trimmer and | MILITARY POLICY 
blade for smoothing the | 





to the profession in the Armed 











margins of amalgam and 
cement fillings and wax 
SSR cs AA ee Ler OR ba $1.50 REDUCED PREMIUM. 


Forces at a 


Order from your dealer or from 


DR. WM. E. HARPER 
Tel. Went. 3843 ttm SAL 
6541 Yale Ave. Chicago OF 































VETALLIUM 


Your patients will enjoy 
complete satisfaction 
with a Vitallium denture. 

For truly fine crafts- 
manship and dependable 
service, send your prep- 
arations to our modern 
laboratory. 





The Berry-Kofron Dental Laboratory Co. 


409 No. Eleventh Street, Saint Louis, Missouri 
*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 

















Increase aby 


through 


gives gums same benefits 


as vigorous chewing 


IPANA plus massage works three ways to help make 
gums robust, better resistant to infection. Effects are 
much like vigorous mastication on rough or solid foods: 
(1) surge of fresh blood in roused capillaries helps 
improve local nourishment and metabolism, (2) epithel- 
ization and keratinization increase, (3) loose margins 
in boggy gums “‘tighten’’ up to minimize bacterial 
invasion. Firmer gums anchor teeth better. 


IPANA cleans and polishes teeth to their fullest natural 
brightness. It is a favorite toothpaste with the profession. 
Literature upon request. 


IPANA 2% 


BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY 


19T West 50th Street New York, N. Y. 








IT CAN BE DONE 
As Has Been Proven By Many 
Members of the Profession Gor Years 


Teach patients to use a Dr. Butler brush properly ; 
insist they follow your instructions, and watch the re- 


sults. They will be astounding as well as gratifying. 


JOHN O. BUTLER COMPANY 


7359 Cottage Grove Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 














THE USE OF GOLD instead 


BASE METAL SUBSTITUTES FOR 


Partie Dentwred saves criticat 


MATERIALS NEEDED FOR WAR PURPOSES 





Use Gold! The base metals have gone to war! This not only serves a 
patriotic purpose, but gives you the many obvious advantages always char- * 


acteristic of gold. 
GOLD... 


1 Has proper hardness to resist wear — 4 Softens for casting and subsequently hardens 
® not extreme hardness which may en- ® for long life — base metals offer less prac- 


danger enamel. tical properties. ’ 
Has resilience —not the rigidity of $2 positive yellow color or platinum 


® base metals. 


& Provides alloys for each specific type of 
3, Casts easily. 


® restoration. 
For Further Information, Write 


GOLDSMITH BROS. SMELTING & —_— CO. 


Established 1867 


58 E. WASHINGION ST 74 WEST 46™ SI 
HICAG NEW.YORK 
MICHIGAN BUILDING DETROIT 


VAIPTTE any Ggo Now York . 7 oxen 


, eee 
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Dentistry’s Important 
Defense Job— 








Let 


NOBILIUM 


MY-Ta'd-ae Mele) 


The Patented Chromium-Cobalt Alloy 
That Performs Nobly in this Noble Task 


Ready to help too... The NOBILIUM Laboratory Near You 





For Sale or Rent. Complete dental office and 
equipment. No letters answered. Come and 


see it. L. B. Torrence, Chester, Illinois. 





LARCO 


Temporary Stopping 





OUR BUDGET SERVICE 
OFFERS THESE 
ADVANTAGES 


Is FIRST in 
Quality and Value 
1 oz. Box $0.30 
4oz.Jar 1.00 


Order thru your dealer or direct from 
M. LARSON CoO., INC. 
Van Buren 8070-71 
1 North Pulaski Road 


Payment at once. 


No Co-maker required. 


No responsibility on your 
part. 


Maker’s life insured. 


Your practice enlarged 
and your income in- 
creased. 


Chicago 
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Ceramics by Clermont 
21 Years’ Experience in 


Jacket Crowns Telephone — Franklin 3890-1 


Bridges PROFESSIONAL 
Pars a FINANCE 
mperted COMPANY 


Out of town orders solicited 


Clermont Porcelain Laboratory 
25 E. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO 


H. L. SHOEMAKER, President 
30 N. Michigan Ave. 








Chicago 

















TWENTIETH CENTURY 
DENTAL LABORATORY 


Established 1920 





For 22 years we have been serving the dental profession. Our 
steady growth is proof of the complete satisfaction of our cus- 
tomers. 





We understand fully the requirements of orders received from 
out of town. Send us your next case with complete confidence. 
It will receive immediate attention. 


M. D. DINNSEN 


58 E. Washington St. State 6086 Chicago, Ill. 
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We recommend 


Steele’s NEW HUE facings. 
They make possible restora- 
tions that are beautifully 


natural as well as serviceable. 





2u any case... 


send i to 


SCHROEDER 





Steele’s New Hue facings 
give excellent service and 
this type of restoration will 
be a source of pride to you, 
Your patient and to us. 
These porcelain incisal teeth 
must fit their backings pre- 
cisely. Thereafter it remains 
only to use reasonable care 
in balancing the bite so that incisal stress is not con- 
centrated at any point, and to secure proper cementa- 
tion of tooth to backing. Mix the cement thin and seat 
the facing precisely against both the flat portion and 
the lingual shoulder of the backing. 





ARTHUR J. SCHROEDER Dental Laboratories 


2220 LAWRENCE AVE. . . . CHICAGG, TEL. 





Phone LONgbeach 3534-35-36 or write for literature. 




















desirable qualities in 
dentures are definitely assured by MASTER’S long, low 
heat polymerization technique . . . using 


VERNONITE, the #1 aerylic. 


This technique brings the natural color 
of Vernonite to life; retains all of its Mes: 
delicate beauty and tissue tone. 





When preferred, palates can be made as 
clear as crystal permitting oral tissue to 
show through. 





Full dentures and partials with pink 
saddles constructed in the Master man- 
ner have greater accuracy, always fit the 
first time. 








Cases constructed by the Master process 
provide long satisfactory service — a 
quality that is of extreme importance in 
these trying times. 








Every Vernonite restoration made by 
Master carries the unconditional Master 
guarantee of satisfaction. For prompt 
service mail your next case today or Mi 
' phone for a pick-up by fast messenger. 


THE MASTER pentan company 


162 N. State Street Chicago- Tel. STA. 2706 


All work under the immediate supervision of John V. Amenta, the old Master. 














DAILY APPLICATION 


_ CO-RE-GA is especially indicated in 
correcting the fit lost while resorption. 
is taking place. It creates positive 
adhesion between the basal seat and 
the supporting iow, thereby reestab- 
lishing denture balance. 


PLEASE SEND. FREE SAMPLES FOR PATIENTS 
Dr.. 


relem fone. 
DOCTOR ! por 


A : 
COREGA CHEMICAL COMPANY 
208 ST. CLAIR AVE, N.W, © CLEVELAND, OHIO 





The admonition of the ancient craftsmen in clock making has 
a distinct application to present-day Dentistry. 


With the ranks of the Profession being depleted and laboratory 
staffs reduced to a minimum by calls to National Service, time 
becomes the most critical element of today. Steps must be 
quickened . . . materials and procedures must be selected for 
speed without sacrifice of efficiency. 


Dee Gold provides a definite answer to this problem. It saves 
valuable minutes and hours, avoids the irritation of "come- 
back" visits, speeds laboratory service, and enhances the fin- 
ished results . . . functionally, esthetically, and in durability. 


There is a specific Dee Gold to meet every den- 
tal requirement . . . including that of economy. 





. H oO M A s J. 
GENERAL OFFICES DOWNTOWN OLO GOLD 
AND PLANT ga Fe & be AND SALES OFFICE 
1900 W. KINZIE ST. /reecious Wie »~ 55 E. WASHINGTON ST. 
CHICAGO 








